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This man sells efficiency to 
all kinds of businesses! 





He's Harry L. Smith, 
Bell Telephone 
Communications Consultant 



Case in point: 
General Coal Company, 
Philadelphia 

A year ago, Harry Smith made a thorough stuclv 
of this company's business opera I ion —particu- 
larly lis communications. 

He found that the switchboard was often over- 
loaded because all outgoing calls had to go 
through it. The firm's 65 Philadelphia employees 
had outgrown their intercom system. When work- 
Big late, management had limited night lines and 
could not make interollirr < alls. 

Horry recommended newer, more flexible Bell 
System services— and got approval to go ahead* 

A new dial intercom system was installed sn 
employees could dial nil internal and local calls 
direct. The switchboard attendant could then give 
priority attention to incoming calls. Push-button 
plumes with line-flashing features were added to 
end "desk hopping/ 1 Hands-free Speakerphones 
gave management new freedom of movement dur- 
ing calls- After-hours service was expanded, 

Vice-President W. A. Gallagher says: l4 The new 
system has helped us in many ways. Most impor- 
tant, it saves us time — enables our whole staff to 
work faster and more e(liciently/ ? 

Could better communications benefit your busi- 
ness? There's a Cumniumculhms Consultant near 
you who can help you find out. To reach him. 
just call your Bell Telephone Business Office, 




Harry Smith observes Louise Haselton at the 
firm's switchboard. The new dial intercom 
system frees her from routing interoffice and 
Outgoing local calls — speeds over-all service. 



Flexible features of General Coal's new inter- 
office communications system are reviewed by 
Harry with Edgar Swain. Jr. (left), and Office 
Manager George F. Mluer r Jr. 



Speakerphones permit hands-free calling and 
let management hold office conferences by 
telephone. Here, Harry discusses the service 
with Vice-President W. A. Gallagher. 
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Six reasons why so many fleet operators 
use FALS (Ford Authorized Leasing System) 




NATIONAL NETWORK— FALS is an asso LOCAL REPRESENTATIVE — You deal with EASY DISPOSAL OF PRESENT FLEET— 

ciation of almost 250 leasing companies a man who is familiar with your economic Your FALS representative will help dispose of 

owned by or affiliated with Ford dealers across area and its problems. Whether you use one your present fleet quickly and efficiently. Each 

the country. It can provide delivery as well vehicle or several thousand, you can count on vehicle in your new fleet can be delivered to 

as parts and service anywhere you want it. him to give personal attention to your account. any point in the country you designate. 




COAST-TO COAST SERVICE-FALS can NO WORKING CAPITAL TIE-UP- FALS PRE FIGURED COSTS- FALS helps take 

draw upon 6600 Ford dealerships for quick owns your fleet, so your funds are refeased for the peaks and valleys out of fleet operating 

parts and service. Mechanics are trained m other investment. Today, FALS has 96,000 costs. Payments are broken down on a regu- 

factory- approved techniques to help keep your vehicles in operation — which means close to lar monthly basis, so that your accounting 

fleet in proper condition, $250,000,000 more liquidity for its clients. department can forecast expenses accurately. 



For further information on this new leasing system, write FALS, Ford Division, Ford Motor Company, P.O. Box 658, Dearborn, Mich, 
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The man who gave the music store a crew cut 



Musrc stores used to be places via- 
ittvJ mnii 1 1 y u v "' I oi't: l -h : i r " rnu sicra n s ; 
not many other people ever ven- 
tured inside. 

But today, tharvh goodness, music 
stores are no longer stuffy— they're 
lively places for having fun. 

One man who helped bring about 
this bid change is your Hammond 
Organ dealer. 

And a irvi.il jou fee of satisfaction to 
him Is all the peopte he's taught to 
play the Hammond. Frankly, this 
takes some doing. For many people 
feet that learning to play Is a long, 
tedtous, expensive process. 



The truth is. your Hammond deafer 
can teach you to play in just 30 days 
. . Jn just six Lessons. Total cost: $25 
. , .or not as much as a couple of din- 
ners out with the family, (And if you 
decide you haven't learned to play, 
you'll get your $25 back.) 

This Is our new Guaranteed PlayTime 
Plan.* You'll have an organ at home 
to play and practice with . . . and 
you'll be taking your six lessons at 
your dealer's pleasant quarters. 

You'll feel completely at ease there: 
the teachers are experts . . . and the 
Hammond Organ Itself tedesiQned to 
make music easy for beginners. 



If you haven't already met your 
Hammond deafer, why not give him 
a ring right now. The sooner yoii get 
started making your own music, the 
livelier and more relaxed your eve* 
nings will be. The new sound of 
music fs you at the Hammond. 

*At most Hammond itaafarp. 



Hammond is a growth company. In the 
next 12 months we will award a Limited 
number of new deafer franchises. If you 
have an interest in such an opportunity, 
write lo : Vice President for Marketing, 
Hammond Organ Company, 4200 West 
Dlversey Avenue. Chicago 3f>, Illinois. 



FREE 12-PAGE BOOKLET 

"Selecting the Right Organ" 

Helpful facte about organ tone, styl- 
ing, and tMtur*a. We ll alio i*nd » 
folder on our now Guarantond 
PJayTim* Plan. Ju*t lend Irn? cou- 
pon to: Him mend Or nan Comoany, 
4211 W . Divert*/ A * Chlcaoo 1 It . 
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Zoti» County Stat* 

HAMMOND ORGAN 
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When other 
truck tires 
begin showing 
their age... 




are still showing their stamina! 



INDEPENDENT FLEET OWNERS REPORT TRANSPORT- 1 00* S 
LOG G&% AND MORE GAINS OVER PREVIOUS TRUCK TIRE 

mileage ... at no premium price! They give better 
stop-and-go traction and a firmer grip on curves, too. 
Their broad center rib reduces squirm and scuffing; their 
bladed tread has over 1,000 deep traction slots. In nylon 
or Tyrex* rayon cord, tubeless or tubed- Always Specify 
TircstOtlt —Your Symbol of Quality and Service— on 
Tires for New Trucks and Trailers. You know what you're 
getting when you buy Firestone. 

MEMBER AMERICAN TRUCKING INDUSTRY 

XT M. of Tytrx, Inc. for rayon fir* tord Transports 7\M. Fimttone 
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New upward pressures are building on 

interest rates. 

Could mean stiffening of borrowing costs in 
coming months. 

For one thing, U. S. Treasury will need to re- 
finance billions. That's money government will 
have to borrow again because previous borrow- 
ings are coming due. 

This amounts to refinancing $1.8 billion to 
$2 billion every Thursday morning, come rain 
or shine, plus exchanges of other issues. 

Treasury also expects to borrow an esti- 
mated $10 billion new money. 

In addition, a large volume of state and local 
financing is coming up. 

What this means to you as a businessman is 
that government will be your competitor for 
funds. 

Corporations also are turning to borrowing 
rather than trying to raise funds through new 
stock issues while security prices are depressed. 

This adds up to a probable stiffening of in- 
terest costs for business borrowing rather than 
the easing that had been expected. 

Mortgage money is abundant. Personal sav- 
ings are high. Average interest costs on these 
funds are not expected to change much before 
winter. 

Get set for the rumble of campaign 
thunder across the land. 

Politicians are warming up now for what all 
on Capitol Hill expect to be a very hot election 
season. 

At stake is party control of the House of 
Representatives. 

Republicans need 44 seats to win, expect to 
take around 50. 

Democrats dispute this view, say they'll 
widen their lead, 

In the Senate Republicans need 15 seats to 
win control. This is unlikely. Too many up for 
election are in Democratic states. 



Deciding issues will center around govern- 
ment's role in business growth. 

For campaign preview turn to page 68. 

Vacations cut into production. 

More than live million American workers will 
be vacationing this month. 

That many people away from regular jobs 
will reduce industrial output. 

But no major interruption in output trend is 
indicated. 

Index of output will move up during the fall 
months. 

Chart shows probable course for industrial 
production during the next half year. 

This is an indication that business w/P keep 
rolling along at a good clip. 
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Watch personal income. 

That's your best clue to the next major eco- 
nomic change. 

Here's what economic and budget advisers 
are looking for: 

Business profits this year will provide bil- 
lions more federal tax dollars than last year. 
Corporate tax bill will be the highest ever. But 
total collections from profits appear likely to 
fall short of the Treasury Department's high 
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estimate when the year began. So the question 

is: 

Will personal income taxes provide enough 
additional revenue to make Treasury's earlier 
estimate come true? 

Chances are they won't, although personal 
taxes probably will be somewhat higher than 
has been anticipated. 

If personal income should decline— running 
against expected trends— watch for the Admin* 
istration to increase government efforts to boost 
the national economy. 

Administration's economic policy is far more 
complicated than can be read through a single 
indicator. 

But personal income trends, as much as any t 
hold the key. 

Government spending will be stepped up 
this month. 

Another rise is coming in October, further 
boost in December. 

That's a sure trend, already indicated by 
planned expenditures, bills coming due. 

Tax collections between now and New Year's 
Day won't cover government costs. A deficit of 
$7 bihion is indicated for the six-month period, 

Expenditures after that are expected to 



BILLIONS 
S10 



INCREASE COMING 
IN FEDERAL SPENDING 




range between $7.4 billion and $8.4 billion a 
month. 

More strike trouble ahead. 

That's prospect seen by Washington officials 
closest to labor problems. 
Why? 

Competitive squeeze on business highlights 
need to cut costs while unions concentrate on 
saving jobs. 

This means you can figure on more federal 
intervention in labor-management negotiations. 

Economy's getting a big boost from pri- 
vate spending for construction. 

New homes, additions and alterations, new 
hospitals, office buildings, warehouses and 
stores* garages, restaurants— all pumping bil- 
lions into the economy. 

Over-all average is running way ahead of this 
time last year. 

These construction trends are indicated: 

Americans are building about $19.5 billion 
worth of new homes. 

Home owners are spending $5.5 billion for 
alterations, repairs, additions. 

Businessmen are spending more than $7.8 
billion for new commercial and industrial 
buildings. 

Another $5.5 billion will go for new tele- 
phone, telegraph and other utilities. 

Americans this year will build nearly $1 bil- 
lion worth of new churches. 

About the same amount will go for private 
construction of hospitals and other institu- 
tional-type buildings. 

Nearly $750 million will go for social and 
recreational buildings. 

Private school buildings will account for 
some $620 million. 

Public spending for construction? 

It's rising, too, but not as much as private 
spending. 
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Nation will get nearly $3 billion worth of new 
public schools this year. 

Almost $6.4 billion worth of highways are 
being built. 

New sewer and water systems will account 
for an outlay of $1.8 billion. 

What this means is that there's plenty of 
economic spark coming from construction this 
year, giving business a big boost. 



RECORD OUTLAY INDICATED 
FOR PRIVATE CONSTRUCTION 
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Look for a new measure of testing eco- 
nomic temperature to come into broader usage 
this year. 

It's called final consumption. 

Top indicator you hear most about now is 
called gross national product, often GNP for 
short. 

But it has shortcomings. 

It tells you the dollar value of all goods and 
services produced in the U. S. 

Better tool for charting national business 
progress, many economists think, is final con- 
sumption. It tells you the dollar value of all 
goods and services that are sold. 

Trouble with GNP is that production equals 
consumption only in rare cases, then only by 
chance. 



For example, production in '58 trailed con- 
sumption by more than $2 billion. In the 
following year the nation produced $6,3 billion 
more than was consumed. 

Such gyrations in production— relative to 
consumption— can trigger false impressions of 
what T s really happening to business. 

This could be happening now. 

Since early last year production has picked 
up more vigorously than final sales. Rise in 
GNP has tended to flatten out in recent weeks. 
This mean another another recession is just 
around the corner? Maybe. But final sales 
don't show it. 

Chart shows the difference between GNP and 
consumption. Indicated by economic projec- 
tions is a continuation of sound and steady 
growth. 

Congress* Joint Economic Committee is 
studying these problems. 

Rep. Henry S. Reuss, Democrat of Wisconsin, 
heads a special subcommittee studying busi- 
ness recessions and recoveries. He says anal- 
ysis strongly suggests ''that if some way could 
be found to stabilize business inventories, 
periodic recessions could probably be avoided." 

That means recessions would be less likely 
if GNP more closely followed final consumption 
trends. 



CONSUMPTION SHOWS 
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Business opinion: 



how to trim 
sales costs 



more in new 
construction 



Ease the profit squeeze by cutting 
selling costs — while increasing sales 
volume. If you sell to the new con- 
struction market, learn how Dodge 
marketing techniques can be tailored 
to help you: 1. concentrate your 
sales efforts on current prospects; 
2. deploy your salesmen most effec- 
tively; 3, selectively build volume 
for greater profits. 

Learn about Dodge Reports, the 
unique building-project reporting 
service . , ♦ and Dodge Construction 
Statistics, a versatile management 
tool for measure* — — 
ment and control of 
sales effectiveness. "IN^JJt t]f * lt E&$ II 
Send for your I 
copy of this free 
brochure today. 




DODGE 
REPORTS and 
CONSTRUCTION 
STATISTICS yjL'^jjj 



F. W* Dodge Corporation 

1I9W 40lh St New York 18. NY. 

Please ret me have your booklet: 
"How to improve Sates Effec- 
tiveness in the New Construction 
Market", showing how I can trim sales costs 
while selling more in this competitive field 
with Dodge marketing services, 

Nam* _ 



Company. 



Aridrett - 



City, State- 



Federal control of all 
jobs seen as next step 



Congratulations on "U. S. Em- 
ployment Service Moves in on Col- 
leges" [June]. 

The only thing: wrong with the 
article is that you did not go far 
enough. USES is increasing its 
newspaper and radio advertise- 
ments to attract and to find jobs for 
those who already have jobs. 

I am sure most people have no 
quarrel with a government agency 
helping the unemployed or the 
handicapped find their niche in life 
but when it starts to take over total 
employment, which is the trend, it 
smacks of socialism and eventual 
loss of freedom for the employer to 
hire whom he chooses or the person 
to choose his place of work. 

This is a function that can well 
be handled by a segment of free en- 
terprise, namely private employ- 
ment agencies, which are now facing 
severe government competition in 
the placement of white-collar 
workers, 

I sincerely hope that in the near 
future I will see an article in your 
splendid magazine titled "U. S, Em- 
ployment Service Attempts To Take 
Over All Employment." 

HAROLD B. NELSON 
Certified Employment Consultant 
Akron, Ohio 

We commend you on the publica- 
tion of this article and making re- 
prints available. 

JOHN W, WILLARD 

Personnel Consultants 
Syru< u*»\ N Y, 

Federal medicine 

May we have your permission to 
reproduce in "Arizona Medicine" 
the first two paragraphs of "Future 
Doctors Oppose Federal Medicine" 
[June]? 

DARWIN W, NEUBAUKR, M.D. 

Arizona Medicine 
Tucson, Ariz- 

Series rewarding 

The universality of management 
issues extends even to service- 



oriented enterprises. In our efforts 
to keep abreast of critical issues 
facing future managers your series, 
"Qualities of Victory/ 1 has been 
most rewarding. 

CHARLES C. CLELAND, PH.D. 
Superintendent 
AMIt-ru- Stat* 1 School 
Abilene. Texas 

Reds and business 

I would like to order 25 reprints 
of "Why Reds Make Friends With 
Businessmen" |May|. I wonder 
how many of our informed business 
friends-even after they have read 
it-may end up saying, "This might 
have happened to others, but cer- 
tainly it couldn't ever happen to 
me. 

Nation's Business is to be 
commended for bringing this and 
many other provocative articles to 
the attention of the business com- 
munity. 

O. HENRY HOVERSTEN 
Pittsburgh. Pa. 

Prescription for quality 

After reading "Executive Trends" 
'April] 1 would like to offer s<>nn' 
comments on quality. 

Organized efforts to control qual- 
ity have undergone an evolution 
from inspection through quality 
control, quality assurance, reliabil- 
ity and product assurance func- 
tions. Each of these has in common 
the responsibility for achievement 
of predetermined goals through the 
efforts of others. However, they fail 
to recognize this is basic manage- 
ment, and therefore do not apply 
fundamental management concepts 
and techniques. They have con- 
tinued to be so enamored of their 
pet methodology that they apply 
their control methods ineffectively. 
The quality philosophy they reflect 
is simply that quality must be man- 
aged, not just controlled. 

Management requires that a ma- 
jor objective be established. In com- 
panies intending to make a profit. 
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Land... 






Air. ■ ■ 



Ship by an integrated freight system. 



Across Canada or around the world, the best way to ship is 
Canadian Pacific. Only Canadian Pacific has combined rail, 
truck, ship, and cargojet into one integrated freight system. 
Canadian Pacific can save you time, save you money, offer you 
more services and more valuable service around the world 

Canadian Pacifie s through railway service makes shipping 
east to west across Canada faster and often more economical. 



Canadian Pacific steamship service extends from the Great 
Lakes to EuropeXargojets link five continents. Canadian Pacific 
also offers a unique telecommunication system that tells you 
within seconds where your cargo is... when it will arrive. 

Consult your local Canadian Pacific representative today. His 
experience in coordinating all these services to your best advan- 
tage makes it profitable for you to ship Canadian Pacific. 



Trains)/ Trucks/ Ships / Plines / Hotels / Telecommunicttionj WORLD'S MOST COMPLETE TRANSPORTATION SYSTEM 



RILCO LAMINATED WOOD BEAMS 

enabled us to meet "an impossible" 
World's Fair construction schedule 



ROBERT H. BAUGH, Baugh Construction Company, Seattle, Wash. -' Just M 
working days before the opening of the Seattle Worlds Fair we obtained the 
building permit to erect the Hawaii Pavilion/' 




1. laminated wood was the on[y structural 
material that could meet rush delivery demands. 
The Rilco roof was going up 7 days after we 
placed the beam order." 



3. Long, clear-span beams supported the en- 
tire roof load without complicated bracing or 
added columns. This kept labor and material 
costs to a minimum." 



4. "Rilco was a major factor in making the 
Pavilion ready for opening day. We continually 
hear glowing comments on the beauty of the 
laminated wood." 



// you are planning a store, warehouse or manufacturing plant, these same Rilco 
advantages can be put to work for you. There's a Rilco field service engineer in 
your area who will help you with specific plans. Write today! 



WEYERHAEUSER COMPANY 

Rilco Engineered Wood Products Division 

Box B-593. Tacoma 1, Washington 

Ptease tend me information on interettmf! commercial 

unca of Rilco laminated wood. 

NAME * 



FIRM ... 

ADDRESS 
CITY 



ZONE 



STATE 




2. "The precision fabricated Rilco beams sim- 
plified erection with regular labor and standard 
equipment. There was no costly cutting and 
fitting to delay us." 




Business opinion 



this is to produce at a level of 
quality that will provide adequate 
customer satisfaction within an eco- 
nomic framework compatible with 
-sales price. 

The quality targets are individ- 
ual and specific to the product and 
must be planned to control those 
characteristics which are important 
to the customer. Organization, co- 
ordination, method selection follow 
in the normal process of manage- 
ment activities. 

All that is needed is for the "qual- 
ity" personnel to gain perspective 
anrl stop passing the buck. 

CH ARLKS W. LONG 
Quality A&turmnce Manager 
Umo-f] I'uninil Corpoi ii i, >u 
Seattle, Wash, 

Valuable thoughts 

Your magazine has been a con- 
stant source of information and in- 
spiration for me. I would like to s- 
you put into book form a series 
your editorials. At any price, the 
value in thought would exceed the 
expenditure. 

RAY JUTKINS 
Matson Navigation Co. 

Plan for success 

We would like your permission 
reprint "How Top Companies Pla 
Success" [May]. We feel that 
article is noteworthy and plan to 
circulate it to about 100 of our 
managers. 

FRANCIS N. LAIRD 
Administrator 
Manager Development 
Autonetica 
Downey, Calif. 

Lag refuted 

"Brain Power Race*' [ April] is a 
most interesting refutation ot the 
''educational lag" line which the 
Administration is trying to sell the 
taxpayers of our country in order 
to build support for its federal aid 
to education schemes. 

PAUL H. KD WARDS 
Fort Worth, Texaa 

Steps for instructors 

Our division plans to train in- 
structors in nine plants. 

Included in our program is a 
plan to give the instructors hand- 
books summarizing the information 
in the course. 

I would like your permission to 
quote portions of "Eight Steps to 
Better Train ing" [March, 1961 |, 
LEWIS TISHER 
P»m WMinol AdmlaiMt ration 

Department 
Uivowi- Illinois 
Toledo, Ohio 
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BRUSH OFF A TELEGRAM? IMPOSSIBLE. NO ONE EVER 
IGNORED A TELEGRAM. FOR NABBING A MAN'S ATTENTION 
AND INSURING A FAST FOLLOW-THROUGH, THE YELLOW 
BLANK CAN'T BE BEAT. 

TO BE SURE TO GET ACTION, SEND A TELEGRAM. 
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li Keep those wage 
l hour records on a 




TIME RECORDER 




Accurate time 
records and proof of compli uncv 
are mandatory, if you are sub- 
ject lo thtr Wage Hour Law. 

For years. Lathem Time Re- 
corders have been simpli fying 
wagc-hutir timekeeping for busi- 
ness, Many companies have 
avoided si iff fines by having time 
cards to prove compliance. 

And, here's another fact, the 
new revisions in the wage-hour 
law may mean increases in your 
salaries and wages. If so, it will 
be more important than ever to 
eliminate tardiness with a Lathem 
Time Recorder. 

There is a Lai hem to fit your 
size business — priced to fit your 
business budget, and capable of 
paying for itself in a matter of 
months. 



LATHEM TIME RECORDER CO. 

74 Third Sr S IV. Atlanta 8, Gfei 

Without Obligation Send cata- 
logs and prices on Lathem Re- 
corders, together with proper 
time cards for keeping wage-hour 
records. 
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/ Executive 
/ Trends 

• Jobs— still a bull market 

• Good news coming for presidents 

• Managers name their top worries 




If you are thinking of hunting a new 
job soon, you'll find prospects best 
in two areas— general management 
and international business. 

While demand for executives 
generally is high, it is greatest in 
these two categories, according to 
J, Hardy Jones, vice president of 
the recruiting firm of Ward Howell 
Associates, Inc., and new president 
of the Association of Executive 
Rt 'cruiting C onsu I ta nts. 

Mr. Jones says the stock market 
decline has had no perceptible ef- 
fect on executive job openings. He 
notes, however, that President 
Kennedy's crackdown on the steel 
industry caused a period of inde- 
cision in business which hurt re- 
cruiting for about a month/" 

The Berlin crisis in 1961 was 
similarly depressing to the recruit- 
ers* business. 

Now, demand again is rising. 
General management executives- 
presidents, executive vice presi- 
dents—are needed to help steer 
companies through a period of 
sharp competition and squeezed 
profits. 

The increasing interest of U. S. 
firms in the Common Market ac- 
counts for the high number of 
openings in the international field, 
Mr. Jones says. 

• • • 
You'll get relief from your paper- 
work load in the future— if you are 
the chief executive of your firm, or 
very near the top. 

If you are further down in the 
ranks, the future may bring little 



or no relief from internally gem 
erated paperwork— and, in fact, 
probably will produce even greater 
stacks of paper for you to plow 
through. 

This is the opinion of a records 
management specialist for one of 
the nation's largest manufacturing 
companies. 

He says more rapid processing 
of business information promises to 
benefit company presidents most. 
It will drop on their desks concise, 
accurate, well integrated reports on 
company operations to help them 
make decisions. "In fact." the spe- 
cialist adds, "electronic data proc- 
essing systems are really designed 
with the top man in mind." 

Below the presidential level, the 
outlook is not so cheery. Authori- 
ties consulted by Nation's Busi- 
ness generally agree there will be 
more paper to handle in the future, 
but the information on the paper 
will be of improved quality— thanks 
largely to electronic means of col- 
lating it. 

Forecast: Robert A, Shiff, presi- 
dent, of Narcmco Services, Inc.. 
New York paperwork and records 
management consultants, predicts 
more hy-passes of the printed word 
by business in the years ahead. 
Among them: more imaginative 
use of the telephone, communica- 
tions between companies by linked 
computers, widespread adoption of 
optical -scanning electronic data 
processing equipment and eventual 
utilization of computers which will 
respond by mechanical voice to 
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Cngines that make service a picnic 

(and take a big bite out of maintenance costs) 



Exaggeration? Not a bit. Compared to servicing Other 
engines, servicing GM Diesels is a picnic- 
First of all, the nVsiq-n is simpler. The parts smaller and 
easier to handle. This means a GM Diesel can be over- 
hauled in half the time required j nr uther makes. 
And the mechanic who knows one GM Diesel can service 
any GM Diesel because they are all alike. A 2-cylindcr 47 
HP model has the same basic design as a 24-cylinder 1008 
HP model. That's why we call them 
the GM Diesel "family" ul" engines. 



GM DIESEL 

SERIES 53 & 71 ENGINES 



But GM Diesels are not only easy to service. They need 
ttss service. (When you concentrate years of research and 
engineering on the perfection of one design, greater 
r e l i a b i l i t y is the natural result.) 

Rising service costs eating into your profits? Specify 
( iM Diesel. 

For details, see your Distributor or write Detroit Diesel 
Kim i ne Division, ( imeral Motors, Detroil 2K. Miehiuiin. 

(In Canada: General Motors Diesel 
Limited, London, Ontario.) 



One proven design throughout the line builds greater value into every engine 



LET INA LAUNCH 
YOUR SAFETY 
PROGRAM 

Many safety risks are obvious— holes 
in floors, a sagging ceiling in the 
president's office, etc. Your safety 
men have already dealt with them. 
Not so obvious are subconscious, 
unsafe habits of the people you 
employ- Here, Insurance Company 
of North America can help you. 




INA employs about 175 safety men 
whose goal is to lower premiums 
tor INA's customers. They do this 
working with your safety men to 
pinpoint physical risks. By detecting 
and eliminating unsafe working 
habits. By analyzing past accidents 
based on dolfar losses, frequency 
and type of risk. Armed with INA's 
Summary Sheet (the most complete 
in the business), you can start cor- 
recting risks from the top down. 

INA calls it "Simplified Safety." 
You'll call it saving money, for as 
risks go down, so do premiums. 

Our "Simplified Safety" service 
doesn't cost anything. Not if you're 
insured with Insurance Company of 
North America. And if you're not, 
you should be— for lots of reasons. 
Your INA agent or broker can tell 
you all of them. Certainly worth a 
phone call. 




INSURANCE COMPANY 
OF NORTH AMERICA 

World headquarters: Philadelphia 



EXECUTIVE TRENDS 

continued 

telephoned inquiries on inventory, 
sales, and other conditions. 

m m m 
A university professor, addressing a 
recent seminar meeting of business 
executives, told this real -life story 
about a moonlighting student, 
( Moonlighting means holding more 
than one job/) 

The student was boasting to his 
professor that he had not two, but 
three, jobs. 

"How do you manage that?" the 
professor asked. "When do you 
sleep?" 

"That's the beauty of it," the 
student answered. "One of the jobs 
is a night watchman's job. I sleep 
on that one." 

* • * 

Business leaders are worried most 
about pressure on profits, rising 
costs, increased competition and 
the specter of government's regi- 
mentation. 

For the next 12 months top ex- 
ecutives expect to spend most of 
their energies dealing with these 
problems. 

Nation's Business confirmed 
these Facts in recent contacts with 
top executives throughout the 
United States. 

Concern over profit and the cost- 
price pinch were noted by more 
than half of the businessmen ques- 
tioned. Third choice was competi- 
tion—from domestic firms, from 
foreign producers, and from gov- 
ernment. 

The opinion canvass suggests 
that cost control measures will be 
much in vogue in coming months. 
Expenses will be trimmed and op- 
erations closely policed for signs 
of waste. 

F. T. Peterson, president of 
Rlack-Olawson Company, makers 
of pulp and paper mill machinery, 
said the biggest headache his firm 
faces is meeting "the rising costs 
of labor without commensurate 
abilities to raise prices of the goods 
produced." The comment was rep- 
resentative of many others. 

• # • 

How can you motivate inventors to 
do more inventing? 

This was the essence of a ques- 
tion answered by 291 inventors in 
a recent survey sponsored by the 



Patent, Trademark and Copyright 
Foundation. 

Ph i la d el ph ia patent at torney 
Joseph Ro.ssm.4ii, reporting on re- 
sults of the poll, says it showed 
that about 40 per cent of the in- 
ventors believe cash payments, 
bonuses, or royalties based on per- 
centage of sales would spur re- 
search and development employes 
to more inventive effort. 

Other potential motivating fac- 
tors listed by the inventors: 

• Professional recognition. 

• A favorable creative environ* 
ment. 

• Freedom for the inventor to pur- 
sue research projects of his own 
selection. 

Anions miscellaneous sugges- 
tions were these: attendance at 
scientific and technical meetings; 
permission to publish results of 
research; better facilities; belter 
communication of prohlems to be 
solved. 

None of the inventors mentioned 
motivation to help company growth 
by improving existing products or 
creating new ones. Mr. Rossman 
says this indicates a need for bet 
ter communication and orientation 
on the part of firms to bring the 
motivation of research and develop- 
ment employes into closer align- 
ment with company objectives. 

• • • 
Is lack of ambition robbing your 
company of pron iota hie men? 

It could be, according to Emer- 
son E. Mead, president of Smith- 
Corona Marchant, Inc. Mr. Mead 
believes many companies are popu- 
lated with managers who "reach a 
certain level and then become 
satisfied and have no desire to take 
on additional responsibilities due 
to the fact that it is probably going 
to take more of their time." 

Mr. Mead's antidote: Look con- 
stantly for people in your organiza- 
tion who have a real basic interest 
in trying to improve economy and 
product qualify. Through such ob- 
servation, he says, you can spot 
men with promotion potential and 
give them the training needed to 
move to more responsible positions. 

For more on Mr. Mead's views 
of current business problems, sec 
page 34. 

• • • 

You can expect an increasing num- 
ber of joint ventures by American 
{continued on page 23) 
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SPACE STORY BY CLEVITE / INSURANCE BY NORTH AMERICA 

INA writes protection for a company that writes history 



To a scientist monitoring a space shot, these squiggles are 
headlines. The sensitive siyli of Cfcvite'a Brad) Recorder re- 
spond to r\n\ breath and heartbeat of the astronaut in oihil. 

Space electronics represents only one bed of Glevite Got* 
poralion ierhno|n^\. Hearings, piczoclerlricily, seinir«>inliir- 
to?s. instrumentation and metallurgy are other*. 

Sensitive to the needs of modern businesses. Insurance 
Company of North America has responded with thorough, flex* 



ible insurance programs. Economy and simplicity of coverage 
are INA ? 8 objectives and INA has accomplished these objectives 
f«M rompanics, large and small. Small wonder that INA is 
tie- leading insurer of Amcrir an business, including Clevite. 

I> > bn^inrss insurame a- elfiejenl ax >oii'd like'/ \oiir 

INA agent or broker OttB make it so. He can also tell you 
about IN As thrifty ^package" protection for your home, car, 
health or life. Why not rail him today? 



INSURANCE COMPANY OF NORTH AMERICA 

World Headquarters: Philadelphia 



Get full-time economy that only 
starts with Ford's low price! 



Whatever the job 
-big or small- 
Ford Trucks can 
lower your costs ! 



Whatever size trucks your firm oper- 
ates, operating costs go down when 
Ford trucks go on the job. Ford's 
modern Six and V-8 engines cut fuel 
and oil costs, Ford's true-tracking 
l-beam front axle cuts tire costs. 
Moreover. Ford's outstanding relia- 
bility gives you more lasting protec- 
tion against breakdown and repair 



costs . . » cuts the ''hidden costs Tr of 
interrupted schedules and lost man- 
hours. Get the details on the many 
ways Ford trucks can lower your 
costs; call your Ford representative! 

FORD TRUCKS 
COST LESS 

SAVE NOW - SAVE FROM NOW ON > 




NEW "BIG SIX" ENGINE FOR FORD 
MEDIUMS. Heavy-duty design with 27 
special features— more than any other six 
of its size. These features— such as forged 
crankshaft and positive crankcase ventila- 
tion — provide longer engine life and lower 
maintenance and operating costs! 




AMERICA'S MOST POPULAR VAN. Econoline sav- 
ings start with a price $114 to $394* under that 
of any popular conventional panel on the market! 
And Econoline Vans continue saving every day— 
certified tests have shown that in a 16,000-mile 
year, savings in operating costs, compared to con- 
ventional panels, could top $100! Big 4 ft. door 
openings rear and curbside, plus 204 cu. ft. of 
toadspace and a floor that's flat the full length 
mean easy cargo handling. Capacity over Va ton. 

•Banmi tin comutirinon of lllteit ftvatllMa 
manufacturer*' *uQge«tB<i retail unc«» 



NEW HIGHWAY HAULERS— ford H Series 
tiltcab tractors, with either gas or Diesel 
power, feature 28" bumper-to-axie dimen- 
sion for top toads in "bridge formula" 
states. Short 82" BBC permits 40-ft. trail- 
ers within 50 ft. overall limit 



FORD STYLESIDE PICKUPS feature exclusive one- 
piece cab- body for smarter looks, greater strength 
and solid, fine-car feel. Also separate Styleside and 
Flarestde bodies in 6'/i-, 8- and 9-foot lengths. Six or 
V 8 power; 2- or 4-wheel drive. 





MGTO COMPAQ 



BEST-QUALITY SINGLE 




I. No other office copier matches Vepjfax 
quality when you want just one copy 




You get both with a 



Now . . . a Vrrh \\ Copier dues 
the twu basic copying jo l>s hotter 
than any other copier or combi- 
nation of copiers! 

The secret: two remarkable 
types of Vi-.RiK.w Matrix Paper, 
which t ;ii i In- used inirrchant>e- 
Stbiy in tttn Xymww Copier. 

Want one copy? In mi a sheet 
of new Verifax Fine-Line Ma- 
trix you'll get as sparkling an 
of lice copy as you could want 
of anything , * , a magazine page 
with pictures, a contract with 
small type, a faint carbon copy. 



Notice the sharp, clean char- 
acters . f , the solid blacks . . . 
the amazing rendering of fine 
detail. 1 hen compare these new 
f t.Rlh t.V (jtfm-y wit h the copies 
you re getting now! 

Want extra copies for meet- 
ings, field others, others who 
need die facts fast? Using just 
one sheet of Vbruax Magic 
Matrix (another Kodak exclu- 
sive i, you'll n K is k out at lensl 5 
legible copies on bond-type 
paper in a minute. Cost of the 
first copy ( melt id in^ M.e_ue M i- 



LOWEST-COST EXTRA 




2. No other office copier matches Verifax 
low cost when you want extra copies 



Kodak Verifax Copier ! 



trix) is only Wii. Cost of the 
U>\\\ or more extra Verifax 
Copies is less than 1^ each. Im- 
agine what you U save! With any 
other copying method you pay 
M first ropy" price I'm each and 
every extra COp) 1 

Want quick proof? Call in 
your local Verifax dealer (listed 



in Yellow Pases under duplicat- 
ing or photoeopyhm machines). 
See your own records copied in 
new Verifax Auto-Twin Cop- 
ier, which handles originals as 
large as 11 x 1 7 in. and is auto- 
mated for easier operation. Or 
ma.il f tuipiin iu Lasiman Kodak 
( 'oni{>aii\\ [<■>( hrstci I, N. Y. 



^eriiax Copying 



FOR THE BEST-QUALITY SINGLE COPY \ FOR WE LOWEST- COST EXTRA COPIES 



MAIL COUPON TODAY - 

EASTMAN KODAK COMPANY 
Rusinrss PhotO MrtJuKl* Div.. Roche* 
Q Fd like to see how Yfrifax Vmr- 

works in my Vi-rifax Copier 
□ Vm also interfiled in seeing free dc 

of Vhrifax AtfTO-Twi.s Copier 

N a m<* 



Position 

Company. 

Street 

City 

Slate, 




Kodak 
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All-new Inland Mark II Slope-Beam Buildings 



Your new building with the Mark II air of prestige only 
looks expensive. For here is a way to achieve beauty, 
quality, and durability with a substantial saving in 
capital investment. 

A Unique pre-engineered construction concepts reduce the. 

wt cost of materials and erection. With these savings, you 
get bonuses of beauty usually associated only with cus- 
tom design. 

New stylized trim gives you a finished, handsome ap- 
pearance from ridge line to building base. 

Exciting, new panel design adds pleasing shadow lines; 
new panel size spe eds erection. 

Attractive colors in factory-applied vinyl finish add 
maintenance- free protection to the galvanized steel 
panels. 

Widest selection of window arrangements offered in the 
pre-engineered industry ~ in new, smart styling. 



* 



METAL- BUILDINGS DIVISION 

Inland Steel Products Company 



Colorful Inland catalog shows how the Mark II 
Slope-Beam structure adapts to a wide variety 
of requirements. Send coupon for your copy. 
Do it today. 



INLAND STEEL PRODUCTS COMPANY \Jt1 
Dept. H. 4123 W. Burnham St., Milwaukee I, Wis. 




am planning to erect a building.. 
ft* long to be used for.~ 



ft. wide x 



Send me full color catalog to help me plan. Also send 
details on financing* 

□ Have your representative calf. 



Name.. ........... ~.~«««.h 

Firm Name 

Address.. ♦ 

City C ) County 



State 
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companies and U. S. universities 
and colleges. 

For practical as well as altruis- 
tic reasons, business is drawing 
closer to institutions of higher 
learning-through grants of equip- 
ment, cooperative research projects, 
training programs. 

In some instance these moves 
have a clearcut relationship to the 
economics of doing business. For 
example, a company may find it 
has a costly piece of equipment 
which it is using only part time. 
In such instances the machine 
might be turned over to a univer- 
sity as a gift, with provision made 
for the company to utilize the 
equipment when it needs to. 

The Joint Office of Institutional 
Research, representing land-grant 
colleges and universities, reports a 
surprising number of education- 
business undertakings of this type 
—including grants of everything 
from electronic data processing 
equipment to forest lands and baby 
chicks to be used in university re- 
search with potential industrial 
implications. 

Such undertakings help the uni 
versities to truin more highly quali- 
fied graduates and pay no small 
dividend in goodwill for the busi- 
nesses of America, a spokesman for 
the Joint Office points out. 
* * * 

Common sense should dictate your 
business manners, according to an 
article in a publication of the 
American Management Association. 

Writer Peter <\ Reid discusses 
such delicate matters as when an 
employe should begin calling his 
boss by his first name; when to in- 
terrupt your superior, or not to; 
and how to turn away a visitor 
who has an appointment with you 
which you can't keep. 

Note: Mr, Reid says that in 
dealing with the "first-name dilem- 
ma" you should take your cue from 
the general atmosphere, from the 
way other managers handle the 
problem, and from the kind of per- 
son your boss is. 

"The timing is a matter of so- 
cial intuition*" observes Mr. Reid. 
"Wait for the moment when a 
first-name response comes natural 
ly and comfortably." 



Two tapes are 
better than one ! 

automation I addition 
from one tape / from the other! 





This is the Friden Add-Punch* 
Model ACPT Like any conven- 
tional adding machine, it produces 
a conventional paper tape estab- 
lishing control totals. 

But there on the left of the ma- 
chine it also records complete or 
selected data on a punched paper 
tape; the extra tape that turns 
addition into automation. 

Why? So you can automate your 
data work right where a great deal 
of data work starts -at the adding 
machine level. 

If yours is a large company, use 
the tape for automatic conversion 
to punched cards. (No key punch- 
ing or verifying is necessary.) Or 
you can use it for direct input into 
your computer. 

If yours is a small company, call 
in a service bureau to process the 
tape and prepare reports. 



Ifs usually a low-cost service. 

The Friden Add-Punch is simple 
to use, and yet handles a wide 
variety of statistical and account- 
ing jobs. It is built to take the 
constant use of a busy staff, year 
after year. 

Cafl in a Friden Systems man. He 
will show you how to reap the 
benefits of Add-Punch automa- 
tion. Or write: Friden, Inc., San 
Leandro, California. 

THIS IS PRACTIMA TION: 
automation so hand-in-hand w ith 
practicality there can he no other 
word for it. 



Friden 



Wi-i, Sm icr mid fn,ttuvtiafl ThmttgtuiW the V>$ WotlJ 
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THIS MAN IS WEARING OUR PRODUCT 



Perhaps you think it odd for an insurance 
company to deal in smiles? Not at all. In fact, 
keeping peopk happilv on the job is a bi^ 
part of our business. We help employers (like 
the one above) keep people loyal, enthusiastic 
and productive in their jobs. How? By a proven 
technique called the Management Recognition 
Program. Or simply MRP MRP helps show 
employees how important group insurance 



benefits are to them and their families, MRP 
makes employees appreciate what you do for 
them over and above their paychecks. And 
MRP is tree to all Occidental Group Insurance 
policyholders. That's worth a smile in itself. 
Talk to an Occidental representative about the 
advantages of MRP soon. Or ask your secretary 
to write Occidental Life Insurance Company or 
California 1151 So. Broadway, Los Angeles 15. 



OCCIDENTAL LIFE 



TRENDS: WASHINGTON MOOD 



Dialogue between government 
and business can help both 

BY MERRIMAN SMITH 



Political cultism can cut two ways, as New 
Frontiersmen are discovering. 

A man devotes years to building a public service 
career and as he attracts disciples, his measure of 
success also includes a number of enemies. 

As his supporters and detractors fan the fires of 
their fervor, certain hard lines of criticism, as well as 
acclaim, tend to develop. Less-than-involved spec 
tators are drawn to bright battle banners and oi l en 
uninformed recruits gather in anticipation beneath 
brave slogans which they find invigorating, but do 
not necessarily understand. 

Oversimplification, generalities and rash praise or 
denunciation begin to receive acceptance as fact And 
the sad part of this is that facsimile facts frequently 
can be grievously injurious to a great many people 
who were too preoccupied with their own affairs to 
have followed the battle from the very start. 

Which is a mildly philosophic, even circuitous 
route to a brief fling at a fiercely burning question: 
Is President Kennedy truly 1 'ant i business' '- 5 

The question, in fact, is so burning that the smoke 
all but obscures many important developments in 
Washington as the Congress grinds determinedly 
toward adjournment. Newspapers and weekly jour- 
nals continue to be full of angry news from overseas, 
hut what the President calls the "dialogue" of the 
nation, and most certainly its Capital, seems cen- 
tered on the domestic economy more so than at any 
time since the 1958 recession. 

If this frequently impassioned dialogue awakens 
otherwise topically lazy Americans to the need for 
greater participation in their government, fine. If it 
leads to senseless, commerce-constricting fear, the 
nation suffers, and needlessly. 

As inadvisable as emotionalism may be. there 
seems to be a lot of it on both sides of the high- 
swinging debate over Mr. Kennedy *s attitude toward 
business. 

The President maintains stoutly that he most 



Merrirnan Smith is the While House reporter for 
United Press International. 



certainly is not antibusiness. Hut a number of 
businessmen hold to a quite opposite belief. And 
between this group and the Administration stand 
millions of bewildered stockholders who appraise the 
situation primarily in terms of their shares which 
dropped appallingly after Mr. Kennedy clobbered 
Big Steel for raising prices in the wake of a new 
union contract which he did not consider inflationary. 

Also in the bewildered middle, between the Presi- 
dent and his more severe critics, stands the hulk of 
the American population— the real losers if the dia 
logue becomes so intense that it drives consumers 




President Kennedy sees no validity in comfxtrtng his 
steel action with F. D. B'M tactics in the Thirties 



away from the market place and into economic storm 
cellars of inaction and irrational fear. 

With no pretense at economic expertise and, Heaven 
knows, with no political axe to grind, it may be pos 
sible to dwell with minimal emotion on a few facets 
of the great debate over, Ls he or isn't he?" 

In a sense, questions about Kennedy motives and 
attitudes must lead to a broader inquiry: In a world 
where most governments, including the American, 
have shifted toward the sociological left in recent 
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years, is it not almost inevitable that actions of any 
President come to be regarded by some segments of 
his constituency as "antibusiness"? And by actions 
of a President, naturally we include those of his 
Administration which he controls, at least theo- 
retically. 

Antibusiness as a label today varies in meaning 
between the pitcher and catcher More often, it seems 
to mean dedication to creeping federalism as opposed 
to greater freedom for private enterprise. It means 
being blindly prolabor with insufficient consideration 
for or knowledge of the complexities of owning and 
operating a modern business within confines of gov- 
ernment regulation and taxation. Antibusiness means 
undue interference by Uncle Sam. 

Despite heartfelt arguments to the contrary, the 
President quite naturally does not regard himself as 
"antibusiness/' but he does accept the label with a 
certain degree of regretful inevitability. He wishes 
this were not so. He smiles bitterly at the theory of 
some opponents that he is a rich man's son advo- 
cating socialistic policies to purge his guilt for hav- 
ing been so well endowed with worldly goods. 

As he has said, he believes most businessmen are 
Republicans and thus regard virtually anything he 
espouses with a degree of built-in wariness, if not 
automatic antagonism. While he accepts this situa- 
tion with a pinch of philosophy, those who know him 
well and who have been at his side during the recent 
and more heated discourse say the President regards 
many of his business community critics as behind 
the times, or at least, basing their criticism on out- 
moded criteria. 

• • * 

He believes much of the current vocal ism and de- 
rogation constitutes an unfortunate throwback to the 
heritige of the New Deal and the obvious relish with 
which the late President Roosevelt belted the busi- 
ness community. 

It was simple to construct the darkest sort of 
villains in those days of deep depression. This is 
not to say Mr. Kennedy feels F.D.R fought business 
purely as a matter of political sport. It does mean, 
however t that the President sees no particular validity 
in connecting his treatment of Bi^ r St re! lasl spring 
with Roosevelt tactics of the Thirties. 

Yet, according to his associates, Mr. Kennedy feels 
too many business leaders have the incorrect idea 
that his policies are aimed at their torment or sub 
jugation to the akl-cio. He feels this reading of his 
administration programs and performances is un- 
justified and, furthermore, old hat, 

Members of his more immediate circle say the 
President is without bitterness as he contemplates 
what he regards as Republican leanings of most busi- 
nessmen. His theory is that regardless of voting 
record or dues-paid party membership, most execu- 
tives seem more comfortable about life in general 
when a Republican is in the White House. 

Associates admit some of the executives prosecuted 



by the Eisenhower Administration for illegal price- 
fixing probably would not agree, but they also feel 
this was not the norm for the preceding Adminis- 
tration. 

While the President may regard the antibusiness 
appraisal of him as largely inescapable, those at the 
White House say he would like to reduce such talk 
to what he would regard as a sensible minimum. He 
derives some justification for this point from having 
recommended, to his way of thinking, more essen- 
tially probusiness legislation to the current Congress 
than his predecessor during a similar or roughly com- 
parable period* 

m m m 

Associates say the President is not dealing in pal- 
liatives when he speaks of the interdependence of 
business prosperity and strong government. He frit 
his Yale University commencement address was, if 
anything, conciliatory toward business. 

For many businessmen, however, any tones of con- 
ciliation and good cheer were drowned out by the 
President's reminder that the government was not 
without recourse to deal with actions regarded as 
contrary to the national welfare. 

Some of Mr. Kennedy's inner circle feel the quar 
relsome dialogue between government and business 
is not totally dark. In government, the antibusiness 
discourse has led the White House to discourage ad- 
ministration officials who tried to outrun the New 
Frontier leadership by making independent prognoses 
of the economy and advocating corrective measures 
without first checking at the White House level. 

Economic alarums sound poorly to the White 
House because of a belief that the 1958 recession 
might not have been so painful and protracted had 
there been more judicious discussion of tax relief by 
some of the higher officials. It came as blessedly good 
news to 1600 Pennsylvania Avenue that in a few 
great corporation board rooms, policymakers had 
spoken rather bluntly against lower echelons of 
management engaging in public vendettas with Mr. 
Kennedy or joining in the antibusiness outcry. 

According to word reaching the White House, 
there was a recent prime example. One of the na- 
tion's better known business executives had, out of 
no consideration for Mr. Kennedy but from deep 
regard for his own company, advised subordinates to 
refrain from linking themselves or the corporation to 
open derogation of the chief executive. 

This was no effort to mute criticism or soften po- 
litical opposition. It was, however, a considered effort 
to avoid emotionalism which could infect the con- 
sumer and thus contribute to an already disturbed 
situation. It will be interesting to see whether some 
of the more vocal political critics of business are 
capable of similar detachment. 

Some of the politicians girding for fall Congres- 
sional battles might be well advised to follow the 
example of the aforementioned business leader and 
avoid blasting purely to hear the explosion. This 
would seem equally applicable to the Ins, as well as 
the Outs. It would be an amazing autumn if some 
of the usual political loudmouths were toned down 
by consideration for their own wallets. 
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Your future vote for President 
may count more — or less 

BY FELIX MORLEY 



Fow thk first time in many years the effort to 
reform presidential flection procedure in the United 
States is making some actual headway. It has been 
greatly, if unintentionally, strengthened by the com- 
pulsory reapportionment of State legislatures now in 
process. 

Last March, in a case directed against the State 
of Tennessee, the Supreme Court ruled that a citi- 
zen's vote is debased if it counts for substantially 
less in one electoral district than in another. "The 
equal protection of the laws/' said the Court, is ''de- 
nied" when there is "a gross disproportion of repre- 
sentation to voting population," 

Dubious or not, this argument carried the day and 
for the past four months State legislatures, called in 
special session, have been laboring to reapportion 
their seats in a manner that will withstand judicial 
scrutiny. The discussion has emphasized that if the 
principle of equal representation is mandatory for 
State elections, its applicability for the election of 
the President can scarcely be denied. 

• • • 

The President, of course, is not elected by popular 
vote, hut by the secondary vote of the Electoral Col- 
lege, in which every State has membership equal to 
the total of its congressional delegation — two for its 
two senators, plus a number equal to the number of 
representatives the State elect* Thus the electoral 
vote of a State varies in general accordance with its 
population. New York, with two senators and 41 
representatives, will have 43 electoral votes in the 
next presidential election. Vermont, with two sen- 
ators and only one representative, will have three 
electoral votes, which is the minimum. 

Obviously the equal population formula is upset 
by the two electoral votes guaranteed each State by 
its Senate representation. For instance, on the basis 
of census projections, New York in 1964 will have 
one electoral vote for every 425,000 inhabitants, 
while Vermont will have one for every 130,000. In 
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the Tennessee case the Supreme Court defined sim- 
ilar disproportions as "invidious discrimination." 

The disproportion becomes much more pronounced 
when the method of Electoral College voting is con- 
sidered. Habitually, each State casts its electoral 
vote as a unit in behalf of the candidate who has 
secured a plurality of the popular vote in that State. 

Under this procedure, in 1960, Vice President 
Nixon secured all of California's 32 electoral votes, 
although his popular vote exceeded that of Senator 
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Presidential electors cast all of a States votes for 
winning candidate; minority gets no representation 



Kennedy by only 35,000 in a State-wide total of 
6,500,000. On the same day that Mr. Nixon won the 
States entire electoral vote the same electorate, vot- 
ing by congressional districts, sent 16 Democrats 
and only 14 Republican representatives to the pres- 
ent Congress. 

Pennsylvania, also casting 32 electoral votes in 
I960, came down on the opposite side of the political 
fence. There Mr. Kennedy's popular vote exceeded 
that of Mr. Nixon by nearly 130,000, So the Demo- 
cratic candidate got all electoral votes of the Key- 
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stone State, though it was simultaneously sending 16 
Republicans and 14 Democrats to Congress. 

From a national viewpoint, the results balanced. 
These two great States together cast an almost equal 
number of votes for each of the two major can- 
didates. Each of them got the same number of elec- 
toral votes and the congressional delegations of the 
two States divided 30-30. Neither party had any 
cause for complaint over this outcome, and none was 
made. 

But this 1960 record certainly reveals "invidious 
discrimination * as subsequently defined by the Su- 
preme Court, on the novel premise that every indi- 
vidual vote should be evenly weighted. In California, 
49,6 per cent of the electorate voted Democratic, yet 
the State did not cast a single electoral vote for the 
candidate of that party. In Pennsylvania 48.7 per 
cent voted Republican and were similarly complete- 
ly unrepresented in the presidential tabulation. 

Another instance of discrimination in present elec- 
toral college voting is emphasized by Sen. Karl E. 
Mundt of South Dakota, who has long been a lead- 
ing advocate of reform in this procedure. Mr. Mundt 
points out that in the I960 election the New York 
ballot listed 100 candidates for the office of presi- 
dential elector, with every voter entitled to exercise 
his preference for 45 of them. As a result over 328 
million votes were cast for that key office in New 
York alone. Simultaneously, in South Dakota, the 
total vote for the eight elector candidates, four from 
each major party, was little over one million. 

If votes are to be equally weighted y the present 
electoral system must be reformed. In 1960 the New 
York Republican electoral slate received more votes 
than the Democratic. But a big-city group— the Lib- 
eral Party -named the same electors as the Demo- 
crats, thus swinging all the State's 45 electoral votes 
to Mr. Kennedy. 

• • # 

Of the various plans for electoral college reform, 
that with the best chance of success is the one con- 
forming most closely with the original intent of the 
Founding Fathers. This district plan has developed 
strong bipartisan support in the present Congress. 

It Uipulates that the presidential electors shall be 
chosen by districts of approximately equal popula- 
tion instead of by each State as a whole. Except 
where a congressional district has been shamelessly 
gerrymandered these would also be the electoral dis- 
tricts. In a presidential year the voters therein would 
normally vote for three, and only three, electors, one 
for the district and two representing the State at 
large. 

The plan would thus completely offset the present 
discrimination in favor of States with a large elec- 
toral vote. It would also focus attention on the local 
Electoral College nominees and should thereby re- 
sult in the choice of well-known citizens for this high 
honor, as was the original intent. Currently the elec- 
tors are often almost unknown party henchmen. 



This simple and logical reform is embodied 
Senate Joint Resolution 12 T which has a fairly good 
chance of adoption by both Houses of Congress be- 
fore the end of the current protracted session. As it 
involves a Constitutional Amendment this approval, 
by two- thirds majorities, is necessary as a prelim 
inary to ratification by the States. 

Until the Supreme Court decision in the Tennes- 
see case there was little likelihood of the States rati- 
fying any Amendment for reform of the Electoral 
College, regardless of adoption by the Congress. The 
4 'winner- take-all" procedure, in spite of its wholly 
undemocratic character, has been too popular with 
the politicians. Substantial campaign contributions 
come easily when the stake is the undivided elec- 
toral vote of the big States. Financing would have 
to be localized under a system dividing the electoral 
vote of a State much as its congressional delegation 
divides. 

But the precedent established by the Supreme 
Court in March has improved the chances for re- 
form of the Electoral College in two respects. In the 
first place, voters can now appropriately bring suit 
in federal courts, showing that "invidious discrim- 
ination" is currently imposed because a vote for a 
presidential elector in some States is now worth far 
less than in others. Under the novel interpretation 
of the Fourteenth Amendment this discrimination is 
now defined as a denial of "equal protection of the 
laws." 



Another advantage, of quite different character, 
traces to the resentment apparent in several State 
legislatures because of the drastic reapportionment 
now forced upon them. In general, this is working to 
enlarge the political power of the heretofore under- 
represented urban areas, and consequently to di- 
minish that of the rural districts. 

So far as the Electoral College is concerned. S, J. 
Res. 12 would work in exactly opposite fashion. The 
present winner-take-all procedure puts enormous 
power in the hands of well organized groups. In 
States where the political division is close they can 
be relied upon to turn out a regimented vote on 
election day. Often this concentrated effort in a big 
city serves to swing the balance for the State, thus 
giving its entire electoral vote to one presidential 
candidate, as in New York in I960. 

The rural politicians are now losing much of the 
power they have long exercised locally at the ex* 
pense of the cities. Not surprisingly, they are becom- 
ing much more interested in electoral college reform 
which would work the other way. And the proposed 
Amendment would make it impossible for the mu- 
nicipal machine to deliver a solid State-wide elec- 
toral vote, on which both the prestige and the 
corruption of big-city politics depends. 

Assuming passage of S. J. Res. 12 by Congress, 
the chances of ratification by State legislatures are 
therefore now far better than ever before. But the 
congressional hurdle is not yet taken. The Ad minis- 
t ration, seemingly much more interested in economic 
than in political reform, has so far failed to exert any 
substantial influence in the matter. 
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Another reason why more businesses are group-insured with £tna Life than with any other company 




iEtna Long Term Disability Plan . . . 



assures income to employees during prolonged 
disability. When a loyal and valued employee 
suffers an injury that extends beyond the compen- 
sation or recovery periods of usual health and 
accident plans— what then? 

/ETNA now can provide coverage in just such 
situations. There are three extended disability plans 
• * . that begin upon expiration of normal term 



accident-health programs. This permits manage- 
ment to provide long-range protection for loyal 
employees up to age 65. 

Isn't this a good reason why you should call an 
jEtna Home Office Group Representative? 

Stna life insurance MM 

THE CHOICE OP BUSINESSMEN LETS VOL CHOOSE WITH CONFIDENCE 



mm Life Insurance Company, Hartford 15. Conn. • Affiliate: AtntCwwilty and Surety Company. Standard fir* Insurance Company. Thr- K*o>tmof Lite, Can 
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SPOKANE , 



, PORTLAND 



BUTTE 



in the Union Pacific West. -.served the 

automated 
rail way 



CHE VENNE 



f SALT LAKE C\TY 



SAN FRANCISCO LAS VEGAS 



LOS ANQ£LES 



CHfCA 




For your new plant or warehouse, consider sites 
along the route shown here. 

This is the growingest area of the United States, 
where 9 out of 10 industrial markets are out- 
pacing the national growth. 

When you locate along Union Pacific, your freight 
moves the automated raj] way -smoothly, swiftly, 
dependably - thanks to electronic communica- 
tions and extensive automatic traffic controls. 

For suitable sites in the West write to Industrial 
Development Dept. Inquiry confidential. 



UNION 
PACIFIC 

OMAHA 2, NEBR, 




In a Domeliner you travel at see 1 level. No 
drwrig strain oi highway hazards. Just 
rest and relaxation. Pullman and Coach 
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U.S. seeks power 
to police payrolls 



Law billed as guarantee of equal pay would 
produce explosive side effects for business 



A once-obscure wage proposal 
now backed by the Administration 
has run into eleventh-hour oppose 
iion as members of Congress awaken 
to its potential effects on thousands 
of American businesses. 

The declared purpose of the leg- 
islation is to prevent employers 
from practicing wage discrimination 
against women employes solely on 
the basis of their sex, and thus to 
guarantee that women receive equal 
pay for equal work. 

No opposition to this principle 
was expressed before the House Ed- 
ucation and Labor Committee, 
which reported out a bill after the 
first hearings held on the subject in 
more than ten years. Women's and 
union groups concede that equal 
pay is, in fact, gaining ever-increas- 
ing acceptance in business and in- 
dustry. 

Opposition to the legislation is 
based on the methods proposed for 
achieving this goal. 

The Committee bill, introduced 
by Democratic Rep. Herbert Z< 
lenko 04 New York, is called the 
Equal Pay Act of 1962. Its key pro- 
visions: 

• No employer having 25 employes 
or more could discriminate on the 
basis of sex in wage payments be- 
tween employes performing com- 
parable work in any place of 

employment, 



• Differentials would be permitted, 
however, on the basis of seniority, 
merit increase systems or bona fide 
job-classifical ion programs. 

• No employer could reduce the 
wages of any employe to eliminate 
existing differences in carrying out 
the bill's requirements. 

• The Uibor Depart men t would 
make investigations on the basis of 
sworn complaints from employes or 
anything else giving the Secretary 
of Labor "reasonable cause" to be- 
lieve an investigation would dis- 
close a violation. 

• A Department investigator could 
enter any place of business, inspect 
records, question employes and look 
into whatever **he may deem neces- 
sary" in ferreting out possible wage 
discrimination. 

The proposed law would specifi- 
cally require the Labor Department 
to work toward voluntary elimina- 
tion of discriminatory practices, but 
would authorize civil suits in fed- 
eral courts with Department at tor 
neys taking part in cases where per- 
suasion failed. 

The court could require an em- 
ployer to pay back wages, plus 
damages not to exceed the amount 
of back wages due, both covering 
the period of the discriminatory 
wage practice up to a year prior to 
the employer s receiving notice of 



the initial complaint. An employer 
found to be in violation would be- 
come ineligible for government con- 
tracts and be blacklisted by govern 
inent agencies until he complied. 

The law would apply to any em- 
ployer and "any person acting di- 
rectly or indirectly in the interest 
of an employer," but would specifi- 
cally exclude labor unions except in 
their relationship with their own 
employes. 

It would pre-empt the field in I In 
more than 20 states that have en- 
acted laws of their own to protect 
women from wage discrimination. 

Rep. Dave Martin of Nebraska, a 
lumber retailer and member of the 
House Education and Labor Com- 
mittee, objects first to the extension 
of federal involvement in business. 

During the hearings, Secretary of 
Labor Arthur J. Goldberg staled 
that the bill would apply to firms 
engaged in commerce. Representa- 
tive Martin elicited from Mr, Cold- 
berg an indication that this would 
cover a small retailer whose mer- 
chandise comes from across a state 
line even if his own trading area 
d id n't cross the street. (This goes 
beyond the Fair Labor Standards 
Act under which minimum wage is 
applied to retail firms that gross 
more than 81 million a year.) 

Insistence on equal pay for com- 
parable work, however, raises more 
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serious fears, according to Repre- 
sentative Martin, who would refine 
the standard to specify the same or 
equal work. 

On this question. Assistant Labor 
Secretary Esther Peterson sees no 
serious problem of classification, 
based on an analysis "simply the 
study of a job to determine its es- 
sential component factors and the 
qualities required of the worker to 
perform the duties.** 

Citing experience with the Civil 
Service Classification Act she says 
standards include responsibility, 
job knowledge, mental application, 
dexterity, accuracy, and ability to 
meet physical demands. 

Based on this, the relative worth 
of a particular job to an establish- 
ment is determined. 

Mr. Goldberg points out that la- 
bor and management in the steel 
industry managed to boil down 
some 30,000 jobs for more than 
600,000 employes to 31 classifica- 
tions. 

intent of taw 

But business interests are worried 
by the approach expressed by Mrs. 
Peterson, a former legislative rep- 
resentative for the afl-cio Indus- 
trial Unions Department, in her 
criticism of existing state laws: 

"Many such laws contain quali- 
fying provisions that constitute 
loopholes for evasion. For example, 
some laws permit a wage rate differ- 
ential if a woman worker has had 
different training from her male 
fellow worker; if she is not available 
for other types of operation than 
the work she is engaged in; or if 
there are differences in shifts, hours 
of work, time of day worked, weight 
lifting and other various condi- 
tions." 

Furthermore, the requirement to 
eliminate discrimination in any 
place of employment is unclear. It 
could eliminate geographical wage 
differentials among several plants 
of one employer, differences based 
on varying wage levels between 
rural and metropolitan areas* 

Mrs. Peterson insists that such is 



not the case. There is no question, 
however, that labor costs could rise 
sharply, especially where an em- 
ployer could not lower a man's (or 
woman's) salary to eliminate 1 dif- 
ferences condemned by the Depart- 
ment of Labor. 

Elizabeth S. Johnson, director of 
the Bureau of Women and Chil- 
dren, Pennsylvania Department of 
Labor and Industry, told Congress 
that one employer who had a 20- 
cent differential between hourly pay 
of his 239 men and 441 women 
workers threatened to leave the 
state when faced with a state law 
requiring him to raise his payroll by 
$176,000. And unions, which can 
negotiate discriminatory contracts 
by strike threat or tacit under- 
standing, would be exempt from 
penalties aimed at management. 



Unions would he included under 
substitute bills introduced by Heps, 
John M. Ashbrook of Ohio T Charles 
E. Goodell of New York, Edgar W. 
Hiestand of California and Carroll 
IX Kearns of Pennsylvania. 

Under their bills, equal pay 
would be applied for equal work or 
work requiring equal skills. 

Their major amendments also 
would limit the law's prohibitions 
to "within any establishment'' of an 
employer, curb the scope of investi- 
gations to judicially determined 
areas, cut to six months the period 
of back wages recoverable, replace 
damage payments by reasonable in^ 
terest, and limit the law's applica- 
tion to states with no enforceable 
equal pay law. 

Other amendments would drop 
the I^ahor Department's lawyers 
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Accounting clerk 
Assembler 
Bookkeeper 



Clerk-typist . 

Copywriter . 

Credit clerk 

Elevator operator, passenger 
General office clerk 



Grocery checker . . 

Inventory clerk 

Key punch operator 

Order clerk 

Salesclerk 

Tailor 



Traffic clerk 



Electrical manufacturing 
Machinery manufacturing 

Insurance 

Printing 

Distillery 

Printing 

Publishing 



Wholesale trade 

Retail trade 

Oil refining 

Wholesale trade 
Retail trade 



Metal manufacturing 



Retail trade 



Wholesale trade 
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from civil court action, eliminate 
the blacklisting by government 
agencies, and limit the law's re- 
strictions to the employer or any* 
tme acting as his agent. 

Introduction of the substitute 
hills postponed floor action in the 
House, where many members were 
reported as unwilling to vote against 
the bill for fear such action would 
be interpreted as opposition to jus- 
tice for women. 

In the Senate, prospects origi- 
nally were for speedy action, possi- 
bly without hearings. But introduc- 
tion of the House amendments 
seems to assure Senate debate if the 
issue arises, if only from unions 
which regard the changes as anti- 
labor. 

The Chamber of Commerce of 
the United States, while supporting 



the principle of equal pay, argues 
that it can best be achieved by vol- 
untary action, collective bargaining 
and state laws. 

Durable issue 

Even if defeated this session, the 
legislation is bound to be revived, 
judging from the priority given it 
by Mr. Goldberg, At one point, em- 
phasizing that the bill was not de- 
signed to standardize wages within 
an industry, he said: 

"A great argument could be made 
(hat this ought to be done and some 
of the legislation before you indeed 
has proposed that this be dime, but 
- . . differences, many geographical 
in character . . . present a different 
problem and I think we ought to 
concentrate here on making prog- 
ress in this area, with respect to the 
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individual employer, that his rates 
ought not to be different for the same 
work between men and women/* 

Official government statistics show 
that women make up almost one 
third of the nation's work force* 
Now 24 million, the total is ex- 
pected to reach 30 million by 1970 t 
according to Labor Department 
projections. Three fifths of all work- 
ing women are married: women 
head 4.6 million American families, 
or a tenth of the total, all of which 
indicates that many are not working 
for pin money or frills but from 
economic necessity. 

They arc 1 able to perform many 
tasks as well as or better than men, 
and the distinction between purel\ 
women's and men's work on the 
basis of physical strength is grad- 
ually fading with increased mech- 
anization in business and industry. 

Despite these statistics, their was 
uncontradicted testimony on the 
Zelenko bill that wage discrimina- 
tion persists under which the an- 
nual average salary of women is 
83,293, compared with 85.417 for 
men. Since average figures fail to 
reflect such factors as length of 
service and other distinctions far 
more meaningful are the Labor 
Department's figures for employer 
job orders for 196 J ( see chart. ) 

Backers of the bill also claim that 
the wage structure is undercut by 
employers who hire low-paid wom- 
en rather than men who can coin 
mand higher pay: thai the public 
subsidizes some employers whose 
full-time employes must supple- 
ment their earnings with welfare 
funds; that state laws provide in- 
adequate protection and are lacking 
in more than half of the states, and 
that only three million working 
women are covered by collective* 
bargaining. 

In her appearance before Con- 
gress. Gladys Tillett, IL S. repre- 
sentative on the United Nations 
Commission <>n the Status of Wom- 
en, added the reminder that 52 per 
cent of voters are women, and 
"sometimes women [hold] the de- 
ciding vote." END 
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FORCES SHAPING 
BUSINESS FUTURE 



PUBLIC CONFIDENCE 



Two factors stunting the nation's economic growth 
and what can be clone to correct them are analyzed 
in this special interview with Emerson E. Mead, 
the president of Smith-Corona Marchant, Inc. 



What can Washington do to improve uneasy 
relations between government and business? 

Here are some specific recommendations by a 
leading business executive, Emerson E. Mead, presi- 
dent of Smith-Corona Marchant, Inc., who also 
describes what he thinks businessmen can do. 

In this interview, Mr Mead tells why he thinks 
businessmen are deeply concerned about antibusiness 
attitudes of Washington officials. He denies that 
I usinessmen are hobbled by obsolete economic 
theories and explains that he believes Washington 
can benefit from discussing economic policies with 
businessmen, 

"Businessmen are progressive thinkers and plan- 
ners," Mr. Mead explains. "If they weren't they 
wouldn't be running businesses." 
Mr. Mead, how do you size up the relations between 
business and government at this time? 

I should say first of all that I believe some officials 
in Washington recognize the importance of en- 
couraging business and industry. Yet statements that 
come out of Washington seem to be consistently 
antibusiness. 

After all, business is the backbone of our country 
and it seems to me that there has to be a meeting 
of the minds about both government and business. 
Until we get this I think we are going to have a lack 
of confidence in the economy in general. 

What do you think is needed to restore business con- 
fidence? 

What's needed is for the Administration to assume 
a different attitude and a different role, at least as far 
as business is concerned . I helieve they have to re- 
verse their stand on certain issues so that there is 



a closer relationship between government and busi- 
ness. Washington has to realize that businessmen 
are not hobbled by out-of-date myths but are stand- 
ing up realistically to basic economic facts of life. 

What else do you think is needed? 

Perhaps the President would benefit by consult- 
ing more with businessmen on their theories of 
economics, I don't believe that he has done enough 
of this. 

A little more bipartisanship between business 
and government is needed. I think the President 
should consult with representative businessmen at 
all levels, not just a few major corporations. This 
would have a significant, favorable reaction. 

For government and business to have a better un- 
derstanding, government officials need a better un- 
derstanding of industry's basic problems. 

What can businessmen do to help restore confidence? 

There's probably too much discussion about the 
wrong things. We can talk ourselves into business 
troubles and a recession. If we talk less about this 
possibility and do more to promote good sound busi- 
ness, the economy would improve. 

If we all panic and start curtailing our activities, 
it could have a serious psychological impact Busi- 
nessmen have to take a positive, optimistic attitude. 
At the same time it's wise to watch every move of the 
economy carefully, and be ready for whatever comes 
along. By talking with confidence and optimism, we 
can curtail pessimism, besides. 

Will a tax cut help restore confidence? 

Yes, but I don't think a tax cut alone is going to 
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Mr. Mead became president of 
Smith-Corona Marchant in 1960 
after serving as executive vice 
president for operations of all com- 
pany divisions- He began his career 
in manufacturing as a shipping 
clerk 20 years ago, and is now a di- 
rector of the General Gilbert Cor- 
poration, Dictaphone Corporation, 
and Rowan Controller Company 



provide a foundation for economic stability and 
growth. There are many things the government can 
do. The Administration should consider everything 
possible to stimulate business. 

What specific things would you have government do? 

Number one, the government could encourage busi- 
ness by actually adopting a policy of noninterference. 
Number two. T think there has to be some incentive 
for industry to continue to expand plants and facili- 
ties, creating more employment and the development 
of new products. 

We don't have sufficient incentive today. 

If we look at what is happening in some of the 
foreign countries, Germany being a prime example, 
we see liberal depreciation schedules to give busi- 
nessmen the incentive to modernize their plants, 
build additional plants and install new equipment. 
The new depreciation schedules announced last 
month are a hopeful indication. 

Do you consider expansion of public works a stimulant 
to business? 

This is no real economic stimulant, I think this ap- 
proach is overrated and too long-range a solution. 

Do you see any virtue in a government deficit? 

No. There has to be a way, eventually, of balanc- 



ing the budget. Most of our deficit is due to high 
expenditures, such as foreign subsidies. 

Do you see anything in this year's tax proposals that 
would stimulate business? 

The passage of this present tax bill would have an 
effect on business, but I wouldn't say it would prove 
an adequate stimulus. It includes some minor incen- 
tives, but it doesn't go far enough as presently 
constituted. The taxation of profits in foreign coun- 
tries is questionable. If it hadn't been for profits 
earned abroad, our economy would have been ad- 
versely affected in the past. 

As for the tax-credit plan, 1 don't think it is 
enough of an incentive for plant expansion. It's a one 
shot thing. What we really need is a continuing 

program. 

Would you comment on government wage- fixing and 
what it does to your company? 

Government wage-fixing is of major concern to 
every industry. 

When you attempt to set minimum wage levels 
for any industry without giving adequate considera- 
tion to all factors involved, you're liable to stifle it. 
This increases costs, which in turn means increased 
prices. 

The government should not dictate wage policy. 
Local economies vary throughout the country. In 
other words, you can live more cheaply in some 
portions of the country than you can in others. As a 
result, there are lower wage rates in some areas. I 
have no objection to a reasonable minimum wage, 
but it is wrong for the government to fix all mini- 
mums. It is also a problem when minimums are 
varied from industry to industry. 

At present there is a proposal to raise the elec- 
tronic industry minimum wage to $1.72 an hour. 
This will have a devastating effect on portions of the 
electronic industry where highly skilled technicans 
are employed. 

Let's take the office equipment industry. The min- 
imum wage was raised recently from $1.15 to $1.55. 
This occurred because computer manufacturers re- 
quiring highly skilled labor were placed in the same 
category as those manufacturers utilizing compara- 
tively unskilled workers for mechanical assembly. 
This tended to raise the whole average 

This is a good example of how wage fixing ad- 
versely affects business. (continued on fxigc 83 > 
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SOLDIERS LEARN HOW 
COMMUNISM SPREADS 



Reds' strategy is analyzed in 
new Defense Department film 




What should the armed forces teach 
American servicemen about com- 
munism? 

This question has been hotly de- 
hated in Washington this year. Con- 
gressional hearings into troop train- 
ing programs and cold war speeches 
by military officers have increased 
the heat. 

While the debate has raged, the 
Office of Armed Forces Information 
and Education in the Department 
of Defense has been producing mo- 
tion pictures, pamphlets and other 
study materials on communism. 

On these pages Nation's Bust- 
\ v. s s prese n ts a slig h tly conden s ed 
version of the newest Pentagon film 
- The Road to the Wall" Before 
the years end the film will be seen 
by most of the personnel at V. S. 
military installations throughout the 
world. Here is the text of the film 
narration: 

Of the hundreds of millions who 
take this road, some do so willingly, 
others hope that the road loads to 



bread for the hungry, peace for the 
weary, land for the landless. Some 
protest openly. It doesn't matter. 

Some were born on the road. 

Many will die along the way. Al- 
ways at the road's end there is a wall. 

In the beginning the road exists 
in the mind of a Nineteenth Cen- 
tury philosopher and scholar, Karl 
Marx, who maintains that only 
through a system he calls com- 
munism can the worker and farmer 
avoid starvation and exploitation, 

"We declare openly/' Marx 
writes, "that our ends can only be 
attained by the forceable overthrow 
of all existing social conditions." 

One of those who read and be- 
lieved was V. I. Ulyanov, a young 
Russian, party name Lenin. 

Under the czar, Nicholas II, Rus- 
sia is ruled by a government of 
absolute powers. The czar will 
never be a success as a ruthless 
autocrat. He's busy with elaborate 
ceremonials. 

World War I may be hell in the 
West; it is pure hell, ten times over. 





for the Russians. At the front, de- 
feat, disorganization, and death. At 
home, starvation and poverty. 

Finally, in March, 1917, a dem- 
onstration in St, Petersburg starts 
over a simple demand for a higher 
bread ration, gets out of hand, in- 
cludes a new demand: transfer of 
power from the czar to an elected 
parliament. 

The czar turns his troops loose 
on the demonstrators. But the army 
joins the people. The czar's regime 
f:ills. A. N. Kerensky. a young law- 
yer, is minister of justice in a pro- 
visional government in which many 
parties are represented. 

Kerensky arrests the czar and his 
family, and announces that free 
elections are to be held. Political 
prisoners are freed; some food is 
distributed. 

But, in a country without experi- 
ence in self-government, dissident 
elements of all shades struggle to 
convince still hungry people that 
their particular road leads to sal- 
vation. The war is unpopular. When 
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it becomes clear that Kerensky 
means to continue it, the German 
general stafT arranges for the return 
of Lenin, who had been exiled by 
the czanst government to Switzer- 
land. Leon Trotsky arrives a month 
later, from Canada. 

Summer, 1917: Kerensky pro- 
1 um< Russia a republic. Univer- 
sal suffrage. Power to be vested in 
an elected Constituent Assembly. 

But in November, Lenin and 
Trotsky, as leaders of a huge farm- 
er- worker-army union called tin- 
Soviet call for destruction of the 
Republic. 

Lenin says: "They imagine that 
serious political questions are de- 
cided by voting. As a matter of 
fact, they are decided hy class 
war!" 

The class war is quick and rela- 
tively bloodless. Lenin's Bolsheviki 
seize the railroad stations, telegraph 
lines, electric plants, and govern- 
ment offices, and declare themselves 
in business. 

The real violence comes later. 
On Nov. 25, the election Kerensky 
had called is held, under the con- 
trol of Lenin's Bolsheviki, who, to 
their amazement, lose it, three <o 
one. The Assembly thus elected 
meets under the guns of Trotsky's 
Red Army, refuses for a time to 
turn power over to the Soviet, but 
finally leaves the* building in dis- 
order. 

The Assembly never reconvenes. 
Tower passes to the Soviet, which 
Lenin controls, and from there to 
the Council of Commissars, where 
Lenin's power is absolute. 

He says: "This is the dictator- 
ship of the proletariat, a power won 
and maintained by violence , , . 
power that is unrestricted by any 
laws . . . resting directly on force. 
Keep this well in mind/' 

Lenin makes peace with the Ger 
mans, and now a genuine civil war 
breaks out. The White Russians 
rebel against the Reds, allied troops 



fight to keep Russia in the war, the 
Czar and his family are executed, 
Kerenskyites fight to restore the 
Republic, and the Cheka, first of 
many Soviet secret police groups, 
becomes active. But Lenin com- 
plains: 

"There is still too little ruthless- 
ness— not because we lack deter- 
mination, but because we do not 
know how to capture enough profi- 
teers, marauders, capitalists." 

Lenin and Trotsky are now firm- 
ly in power. The Cheka is abol- 
ished. In its place comes the 
O.G.P.U., or "political police," and, 
to check on the O.G.P.U., there is 
Rabkrin, the workers' and peasants' 
inspection group, whose chief is one 
Joseph Vissarionovich Dzugashvili. 
later to be known as Stalin. He dis- 
putes Trotsky's position as Lenin's 
second-in-command and heir-appar- 
ent. 

Now, with the civil war won, 
Lenin eases the demands for belt- 
tightening and public sacrifice; out 
t>f economic necessity, he institutes 
the New Economic Policy. Empha- 
sis is placed on production of con- 
sumer goods, but the state main- 
tains control of heavy industry. 
Even private enterprise is permit 
ted— within limits. And two new 




words- American aid— enter the 
Russian vocabulary. By March, 
1922, the American Relief Admin 
istration. under Herbert Hoover, is 
feeding 10 million J fuss tans 

In March, 1923, Lenin suffers a 
stroke; the following January, he Eg 
de;id Stalin forces Trotsky into 
exile. Then Stalin ends the New 
Economic Policy. In its place come 
three successive Five-year Plans, 
all designed to emphasize produc- 
tive capacity, especially heavy in- 
dustry and power output. From 
1928 "to 1941, Russia's industrial 
capacity rises nearly 300 per cent, 
her hydroelectric output is up 
nearly HM) per cent. Agricultural 



production lags, however, and hous- 
ing starts actually are less than 
population increase. If you're an 
average Russian, this means more 
work, not enough to eat, and less 
and less living space per family. 

If you don't work hard enough, 
or if you complain, there are plenty 
of trains to Siberia, where many 
hydroelectric dams are being built. 
On the other hand, if you work 
hard, you might become a Stak 




hanovite. All you have to do is 
break the production record for 
your machine, and get a medal and 
a small wage increase. 

These are also the years of the 
great executions, called Yezhov- 
schina in honor of Stalin's execu- 
tioner, N. I. Yezhov. In some prov- 
inces, as much as four per cent of 
the population vanishes. Well over 
half of the top communist leader- 
ship and thousands of lesser offi- 
cials vanish, as do most of the army 
officers. 

In the West, meanwhile, another 
dictatorship, devoted to world con- 
quest, complete with infallible lead- 
er, secret police, and cattle cars 
that carried men and women to the 
grave, or worse, arises. 

On Aug, 23, 1939, Molotov, for 
the Russians, and von Ribbentrop, 
for the Germans, undertake to di- 
vide the world between them. 

On Sept. I, eight days after the 
Nazi-Soviet pact is signed, German 
troops crass the Polish frontier. On 
Sept. 17, the Red Army crosses 
Poland's frontier. On Oct. 5, Poland 
has disappeared. Germans and Rus- 
sians shake hands at Przemysl. 

But with the fall of France, Hit- 
ler decides the pact has served its 
purpose, and ends it by invading 
the territory of bis recent partner. 

The turning point of the German 
invasion of Russia comes at Vol go 
grad. then called Stalingrad. 

When the war ends, Russia ac- 
1 continued on fxige 46* 
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EXPERIENCE SHOWS 

WHERE WELFARE 
SYSTEM IS HEADED 



Topheavy benefits drain fund despite steady rise in taxes 



Backers of greatly liberalized social security bene- 
fits, including health care, might take a closer look 
at the plight of the railroad retirement system. 

Over the years, Congress has constructed an elab- 
orate and costly welfare program for railroad work- 
ers on top of a shrinking tax foundation. The 
Railroad Retirement Board, which administers the 
program, concedes that it now is financially un- 
sound. Since "reductions in benefit amounts are in- 
conceivable/' the Board says, the payroll taxes must 
be raised without any increase in benefits. 

Railroads and their employes already pay more 
taxes than any other group for welfare purposes. 
The combined total is 14,5 per cent on the first $400 
of each worker's monthly salary. That compares with 
the 6.25 per cent social security tax paid jointly 
by other employers and employes. 

Neither social security nor railroad retirement are 
actually insurance programs, as many believe. Work- 
ers are not paying premiums to finance benefits for 
themselves in future years. In recent years, the taxes 
paid by workers and employers have been needed to 
finance benefits for those already on the rolls. 

The benefits which present workers hope to re- 
ceive will depend on taxes paid by the workers and 
employers who follow them, and so on. When all of 
the tax increases now scheduled have taken effect 
some lawmakers fear thai the tax level will be close 
to the saturation point. With pressure for new and ex- 
panded benefits continuing and resistance to tax in- 
creases expected to grow, both funds could run into 
trouble. 

According to the Railroad Board's own actuarial, 
or insurance- type, calculations, its system is running 
in the red to the tune of 1,79 per cent of the taxable 
railroad payroll. In other words, the Board figures 
that taxes would have to be raised to a level that 



would yield $77 million a year over the amount now 
scheduled to be collected. According to present pro- 
jections of social security officials, taxes under that 
system will fall short of what's needed by three 
tenths of one per cent of payroll. 

"This is not considered dangerous," a spokesman 
says. "It is within the permissible limits of actuarial 
deficiency. One cannot judge exactly what taxable em- 
ployment will be 30 years from now." 

The differences in benefits under the two programs 
are important. 

On an average, workers 65 and older who went on 
the railroad retirement rolls last December drew an- 
nuities of $136 per month* compared with the $77 
per month average for those going on the social 
security rolls. 

Maximum retirement benefits under social security 
are now $127 per month for a single worker and 
•S 190.90, if he is married. Under present law, these 
maximums won't go any higher. 

The maximum possible benefit for railroad work- 
ers who retired Dec. 31, 1961, was $208,80 for a 
single beneficiary and $278.70 for a couple; and 
maximum rates will continue to mount for many 
years into the future. Theoretically, it would be pos- 
sible, 20 years from now, for a worker who has paid 
the maximum taxes for 44 years to collect $342.40 
a month if he's single and $4 1 2,30 if he's married 

Moreover, when a railroad worker with no sur- 
vivors dies without having collected all that he has 
contributed to the retirement fund, a "residual" pay- 
ment is deposited to his estate. This now can amount 
to as much as $5,700; and by 1981 can be as high 
as $13,394.25. No residual payment is made under 
social security, only a modest lumpsum payment. 

Social security officials see no need for the bene- 
fits of their program to grow to the size of railroad 
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DANGER SIGNALS in 
railroad retirement plan 
serve as a warning of 
what can happen to social 
security, ether federal 
welfare programs 



Planners' nightmare becomes reality as 
number of workers getting benefits from 
railroad fund rises to almost the same num- 
ber as those paying into it 




1946 



1956 



1961 



retirement benc*fits. They point out that social se- 
curity benefits generally are supplemented by pri- 
vate pension plans. 

Nevertheless, many congressmen and others are 
worried that periodic liberalization of its benefits 
will further weaken the social .security system. There 
has been particular concern about the costs of the 
proposed health plan known as the King- Anderson 
bill, even though social security taxes would be 
raised to help finance it. President Kennedy has 
promised to push for passage of the bill again next 
year, despite Senate rejection and House reluctance 
to act on it in the current session. 

Congress recognized the railroad retirement pro- 
gram as a sort of combined "social security-supple- 
mental program" in 1950. It specified that the 
railroad retirement program, in effect, must pay 
social security taxes for all railroad workers and that 
the social security fund must pay social security 
benefits for all railroad retirees or their survivors. 
Under this arrangement, $1 billion of social security 
funds have been funneled into the railroad retire 
ment fund. The plight of the railroad fund would be 
much more serious if it were not for this financial 
interchange. During the year ended June 30, 1961. 
about one third of the $1 billion which the railroad 
retirement board paid out in benefits came from the 
social security fund. 

It is pointed out, also, that the immediate cause 
of the present deficit in the railroad retirement fund 
is one that is not likely to arise to plague the social 
security fund. The railroad fund is in jeopardy large 
ly because of the sharp and apparently permanent 
drop in mil road employment. 

Last year the average number of employes paying 
taxes into the fund slumped to 836,000, while tin 
number on the benefit rolls rose to 819,000. In othe. 
words, there were almost as many persons receiving 
money from the fund as putting money into it. 

Five years earlier employment stood at 1,220,000, 
almost double the 646,000 then on the benefit rolls 
in 1946. immediately after World War 11. emplo> 
ment averaged 1,622,000. and there were only 183.000 
on the benefit rolls. 

In contrast, the growth of the economy is expected 
to bring fairly steady increases in the number of 
persons subject to social security taxes. Taxpayers 
now outnumber beneficiaries under the social security 
system by a ratio of about four to one, 

Congress' initial response to the sharp drop in 
railroad employment has created another financial 
problem for the (continued on fxigp 86* 
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NEW TECHNIQUE 
YIELDS TRIPLE DIVIDENDS 

You can use successful method developed 
by these companies to broaden executives 



A fresh approach to develop- 
ing top level executives is producing 
a three-way benefit for two compa- 
nies. 

Vickers Incorporated and North 
ern Natural Gas Company have 
found that their new training tech- 
nique: 

► Sharpens the teamwork of all 
their executives. 

* Broadens the experience of par- 
ticipating managers in unfamiliar 
areas of the company and boosts 
their eligibility for promotion. 

► Results in a searching examina- 
tion of company performance and 
possible avenues of improvement. 

Northern Natural Gas has just 
completed its first trial of the pro- 
gram. The company's president. 
W. A. Strauss, says: 

"It has worked out much better 
even than we expected. Our people 
did an outstanding job, and some of 
the proposals presented at the con- 
terence are well worth considera- 
tion and study/* 

J. Frank Forster, president of 
Vickers, which first used the pro 
gram in its present form last year, 
says: "It has been invaluable in 
broadening the perspective of our 
executives." 

How does the program work? 

Promising executives are assigned 
to intensive research projects in 
fields unfamiliar to them. The pro- 
gram's high priority is indicated 
by the fact that the company presi- 
dent selects the participants and 
their subjects. The corporation 
gains an immediate benefit, because 
the president must make a critical 
review of his current human re 
sources and future needs. 

Five teams of three men each are 
chosen. These are managers who 
have not yet reached the top level 
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but have shown strong potential for 
doing so. Some may be drawn from 
just below the top echelon— vice 
presidents and division managers, 
for example -while others may be 
younger men at lower levels who 
are expected to move up rapidly. 

Five subjects are selected which 
Eire of deep concern to the company, 
which are not too well understood 
by managers other than those work 
ing in the fields, and which involve 
knowledge important to a well- 
rounded executive. 

Great care is taken in choosing 
the participants and matching their 
development needs to the subject 
matter. A subject is assigned to 
someone who not only knows little 
about it, but also is not likely to 
be exposed to it otherwise. In some 
cases, an individual may be assigned 
to study a field in which he has mis- 
conceptions or a wrong attitude. 

The participants are given a 
specified time in which to research 
their subjects thoroughly— in the 
Vickers program about three months 
and at Northern Natural Gas four 
months. They continue to perform 
their regular jobs during this time. 
Teams are divided into a modera- 
tor, who will present the general 
background of the subject; an af- 
firmative member, who will bring 
out the strong points of the com- 
pany's current policies; and a nega- 
tive member, who will point up 
weak spots and recommend im- 
provements. 

The program is climaxed by a 
three day conference, held at an 
isolated location away from the 
company offices. Here the partici- 
pants present their reports to an 
audience composed of the president, 
top company officers, and a selected 
group of executives, including those 
who base responsibility in the fields 



covered. About 35 persons attend 
the conference. 

After each team report the sub 
ject is thrown open to questions 
and discussion from the floor. This 
offers an opportunity for company 
officials to examine present opera- 
tions and the potential for improve- 
ment. The president closes by com- 
menting on the reports and discus 
sion, stressing points that he be- 
lieves important and adding factors 
that have been overlooked. 

Program assessed 

Top officers of the two companies 
assess the program in this way: 

"We have here an excellent 
means of cross- fertilization in a 
corporation/* says John F. Mer 
riam, chairman of the board and 
chief executive officer of Northern 
Natural Gas. 

"The people who take part both 
team members and the others who 
attend— come out with a better un- 
derstanding of important areas of 
the company and with a better un- 
derstanding of each other, 

"There isn't anyone who has run 
a department or division for any 
length of time who hasn't developed 
pretty concrete ideas on what can 
and can't be done. Assigning team 
members to dig into unfamiliar 
parts of the company produces a 
fresh analysis of our operations. 

The new ideas which are gener- 
ated force all of us to take a new 
look at the way we do things. But 
in the atmosphere of the conference 
people can speak more freely and 
criticize more freely without placing 
anyone in the position of having to 
defend past actions, 

"It shakes everyone up-but in a 
constructive way." 

Mr. Forster points out that the 
(continued on [Mige 62) 
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DEVELOPMENT 
OF A 
MANAGER 

Participants in the 
program tackle re- 
search in unfamiliar 
areas of the company 





Herbert M. Sampson (right), Northern 
Natural Gas Company marketing execu- 
tive, quizzes President \\\ A, Strauss 
on the company's financial structure 



PHOTOS SENftQ-riX 



Working on their report on corporate finance, 
Mi\ Sampson and teammates J. 0. Grantham 
(left) and Gordon L. Severn turn from the 
blackboard to talk over their conclusions 

In the informal atmosphere of 
the wind-up conference, Mr. 
Sampson outlines the results 
of their study to company ofm 
cials and other men taking 
part in the four-month program 
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FOREIGN LAW 
CAN CHANGE 
U.S. BUSINESS 

Antitrust climate transformed by Common Market 



The Common Market is intro- 
ducing a new era of antitrust en- 
forcement to the European scene, 
raising new problems for American 
businessmen engaged in trans- At- 
lantic trade and those likely to 
enter the field. 

Even American manufacturers in 
competition at home with major 
foreign exporters can expect ulti- 
mately to feel the effects to the 
extent that the foreign firms' com- 
petitive position may be altered. 

As tariffs and other governmen- 
tal barriers to free trade among the 
member nations disappear, the 
powerful Commission of the Euro- 
pean Economic Community will be 
scrutinizing the whole range of 
practices in private industry that 



restrict the flow of goods and capi- 
tal 

The Commission already is 
armed with strict treaty provisions 
prohibiting many restrictive prac- 
tices and abuse of market dom- 
inance, with penalties of SI. (KX) to 
SI million or 10 per cent of turn- 
over t plus requirements for dis- 
closure of restrictive agreements. 

The Commission also has broad 
investigative powers, which may 
come as a shock to the traditional 
ly close- mouthed European busi- 
nessman and change the basis on 
which he deals with Americans. 

American and European authori- 
ties agree that the Common Mar- 
ket antitrust regulations represent 
a trend toward the U. S, approach, 



so that the effect on a given Ameri- 
can firm would depend on whether 
it would be helped or hindered by 
freer competition* 

Many American businessmen 
abroad have complained that they 
have been hampered in coping 
with cartel-organized competition 
by a combination of U. S. and for 
eign laws, observes Corwin Ed- 
wards, who has served as consultant 
on cartels to the Stale Department, 
economist and chairman of the pol- 
icy board of the Justice Depart- 
ment's Antitrust Division and chief 
economist for the Federal Trade 
Commission. 

Businessmen will be helped by 
an approach toward "one rule on 
both sides of the water/* says Mr. 
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Overseas practices of American firms 
become subject to review by the Court 
of Justice of Europe's Common Market. 



Edwards, who is now professor of 
government and business at the 
University of Chicago. 

Assistant Attorney General Lee 
Loevinger, head of the Antitrust 
Division of the Justice Depart* 
mont, points out that the new mar- 
ket-wide regulations could increase 
competition, however, for the 
American subsidiary that might 
now be a member of a cartel en- 
joying a dominant market position 
in Italy, which has no national 
antitrust statute. 

Mr. Locvinger and other Justice 
Department officials have been to 
Europe several times recently to 
keep abreast of legal developments 
involving American interests. The 
State Department also has been 
strengthening its contacts with 
Common Market leaders. 

Intergovernmental exchange of 
information suggests that American 
businessmen would do well to re- 
view their agreements from the 
standpoint of U. S. law as well as 
Common Market regulations, ac- 
cording to Washington attorney 
Sigmund Timberg, former special 
assistant to the attorney general 
and chief of the judgments and 
judgment enforcement section of 
the Antitrust Division. 

In any event, experts agree that 
it is vitally necessary for American 
businessmen to re-examine the 
agreements under which they man- 
ufacture, sell or license patents 
and know-how abroad in terms of 
Common Market and individual 
European laws. 

"A riddle wrapped in mys- 
tery inside an enigma/' Winston 
.urchill's description of Russia, 
g been applied to the Common 
Market's legal and economic con- 
sequences by Mr. Timberg. 

-'Price of liberty" 

To realize the impact of the 
Common Market on Europe's trade 
structure, he says, one need only 
note that antitrust is comparatively 
new to Europe, implanted some- 
what through American influence 
after World War II to meet the 
communist threat. 



Summing up the attitude of many 
European policymakers, economists 
and businessmen on the subject of 
restraint of trade, he quotes the 
statement of French Premier 
Pleven in 1951: "Competition is 
the price of liberty." 

The laws adopted by the Euro- 
pean nations vary widely, how- 
ever, tailored to their own eco- 
nomic circumstances and national 
legal systems. 

The Dutch permit market-shar- 
ing agreements; the French al- 
low specialization cartels, dividing 
fields of industrial activity among 
firms; the Scandinavian countries 
condemn price-fixing only when it 
results in excessively high prices. 

Although Italy now has no stat- 
ute, a particularly strict one has 
been drafted to regulate commerce 
within its borders. 

In adopting the Rome Treaty in 
1957, the Common Market sign a 



tories bound themselves by two key 
antitrust laws which were put into 
effect this spring. 

The first of these specifically 
prohibits price-fixing, exclusive 
dealings, limitations on production, 
distribution, technical development 
or investment; dividing markets or 
sources of supply; and economic 
discrimination. 

Going beyond this partial list, 
however, it bans "all agreements 
between enterprises, all decisions of 
associations or enterprises and all 
concerted practices which have as 
their object or effect the preven- 
tion, restriction or adulteration of 
competition within the Common 
Market." 

Exemptions may be granted, 
provided the practices in question 
"contribute to the improvement of 
the production or distribution of 
commodities or to the promotion 
(continued on page 41) 



European Parliament will assume lawmaking function 
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A LOOK AHEAD by the staff of the 



TEEN-AGE MARKET GROWING 



Housing competition rises 

f Construction) 

Changes coming in tariffs 

(Foreign trade) 

Aid agency helps unions 

(Labor* 




1960 1962 1965 1970 

SOURCE: CENSUS BUREAU 



AGRICULTURE 



Competitive market forces will 
corttinue as the primary regulator 
of production and markets in agri- 
culture, if recent developments are 
any indication. 

The House of Representatives 
rejected the Administration's om- 
nibus farm bill largely because of 
its compulsory control features. 

Then, turkey producers rejected 
the proposed national turkey mar- 
keting order. The vote was unusu- 
ally heavy— seven out of every eight 
eligible producers voted. Only 43 
per cent favored the order, despite 
continued low prices and larger 
than usual carryover stocks from 
last year's bumper crop. 

This was the first referendum on 
a proposed nationwide marketing 
order, as distinguished from local 
or regional orders. Its defeat will 
likely alter plans to propose simi- 
lar programs for other commodities. 

Producers now can be expected 
to make further voluntary adjust- 
ments in the 1963 crop to gain 
more favorable prices. 



CONSTRUCTION 



Competition in the housing mar- 
ket is taking on new dimensions. 

Prior to World War II, the ef- 
fective demand for housing (wheth- 
er family residences or vacation or 
retirement homes ) was met almost 
exclusively by the residential con- 
struction industry. 

Then the house trailer-includ- 
ing both mobile homes and travel 



trailers-began to make dramatic 
inroads in the market. In 1951, 
about 67,000 of these units were 
shipped. Five years later, the num- 
ber had risen to 144,000-equivalent 
to more than 12.5 per cent of the 
total number of housing starts. In 
1961-131,000 were turned out. 

Now, there's a new source of 
competition, the house car. An esti- 
mated 60,000 of these motor ve- 
hicles- with living-sleeping space, 
baths and kitchens— are on the road. 

Although the immediate impact 
of the house car competition is on 
the travel trailer market, the longer 
range impact will be felt in con- 
struction of vacation accommoda- 
tions. 



CREDIT & FINANCE 



A government survey discloses 
that business plans a slight increase 
in spending for plant and equip- 
ment during the next half year, 

Expenditures for the current 
quarter are estimated— at an annual 
rate-at $36.9 billion. 

Third quarter expenditures are 
planned at two per cent above the 
second quarter level, and the fourth 
quarter, 3,6 per cent above the sec- 
ond quarter. 

Consumers appear to be in a 
more solvent position than previ- 
ously, and able to incur more debt. 
However, net increases in install- 
ment credit and net additions to 
genera] spending appear likely to 
rise only slightly over the April 
surge. 

For the most part, credit appears 



readily available and money rates 
are favorable. 



FOREIGN TRADE 



After a six year study by the 
U. S. Tariff Commission the Tariff 
Classification Act of 1962 has be- 
come law. The new schedules will 
go into effect January 1, 1963. 
Meanwhile, the Census Bureau is 
revising its statistical classification 
of commodities imported into the 
United States, to make it conform 
with the new Act. 

This is the first revision of tariff 
schedules since the original Tariff 
Act of 1930, and has long been 
needed to bring the tariff schedules 
on hundreds of items into line with 
the present-day conditions. It aims 
to take account of the large number 
of imported articles which have been 
invented or created since the 1930 
law was written, to correct lan- 
guage which has led to illogical and 
unsatisfactory classifications as a 
result of strictly technical interpre- 
tations of the law, and to eliminate 
needless distinctions in tariff de- 
script ions. 

The new law rearranges hun- 
dreds of items in our tariff classi- 
fications but neither increases nor 
decreases the level of tariffs. 



GOVERNMENT SPENDING 



President Kennedy cites as a ma- 
jor criticism of the federal budget 
that . . it cannot tell a loan from 
a straight expenditure . . Some 
have taken this as an indication 
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that future federal budgets would 
split off loan programs from the 
regular budget on the basis that 
they are repayable and thus not 
real expenditures. 

Actually, government loan pro- 
grams are separately identified in 
the federal budget although the 
amounts involved are included in 
the over-all totals. It should be 
noted that: government lending pro- 
grams vary-often considerably- 
from those in private business. 
Loans on business bonks represent 
investments on which the owner 
expects full payment This is not 
always the case with government 
loans. 

One example: cash repayments 
of Commodity Credit Corporation 
price support loans in fiscal year 
1961 were $552 million. During the 
same period, $1 billion in loans 
were cancelled by the ccc in tak- 
ing over surplus commodity collat- 
eral. Also, there is a real question 
as to what portion of the loans 
made under the foreign economic 
program will ever be repaid. 



LABOR 



MARKETING 



Merchandisers are tipped off by 
recent studies to the growing mar- 
ket potential among the young cou- 
sumer set. 

The age bracket of this group 
ranges from 15 through 24. 

About 15 million teen-age cus- 
tomers (15 through 19) are spend- 
ing an estimated $10 billion a yean 
according to a study published by 
the Small Business Administration, 
By 1970, estimates indicate, this 
group will number about 19 mil- 
lion persons. 

Teen-age income averages rough- 
ly $10 to $15 per week. This money, 
for the most part, is virtually 100 
per cent expendable. 

Furthermore, these young peo- 
ple are highly influential on their 
parents' spending for such things 
as appliances, furniture and recre- 
ation. 

In addition, America's newly- 
weds t mainly in the 20 to 24-year 
age bracket) are entering the 
young homemakers market at the 
rate of about three million a year. 



The efforts of organized labor to 
spread American style unionism 
and social development programs 
in Latin America are beginning to 
pick up speed. The program, origi- 
nally conceived by the AFL-CIO 
with $40,000 seed money, has been 
granted a $250,000 lift from for- 
eign aid funds by the U. S. Agency 
for International Development. 

The first class of 45 South Amer- 
ican and Caribbean union officials, 
described by the AFL-CIO as a "new 
type of labor leader/" is now com- 
pleting its three month course of 
study in Washington under the 
guidance of the American Institute 
for Free Labor Development, 12 of 
whose 24 trustees are active top 
officials of the AFL-CIO. 

In addition to training from 100 
to 120 selected young foreign un- 
ionists a year in union organization 
and administration, the Institute 
hopes to establish foreign "Labor 
Centers" and creation of a Depart- 
ment of Social Projects to assist 
Latin American unions to establish 
low-cost housing, credit unions, 
cooperatives, and workers' clinics. 



NATURAL RESOURCES 



The Pacific Northwest lumber 
industry is facing intense Cana- 
dian competition for U. S. markets. 
Canadian softwood lumber current- 
ly has 15 per cent of the U. S. mar- 
ket, including 70 per cent of the 
Eastern waterborne and 100 per 
cent of the Puerto Rican and Ha- 
waiian markets. 

The loss of markets has led, on 
the average, to the closing of one 
American lumber mill a day. Lum- 
ber industry unemployment now 
exceeds 200,000. 

The industry has appealed for a 
temporary quota to curb mounting 
softwood lumber imports from Can- 
ada and immediate revision of tim- 
ber sales policies of the U. S, For- 
est Service, which has a near 
monopoly on stumpage in the Pa- 
cific Northwest. 

In a hearing before the Senate 
Commerce Committee, the Service 
was criticized for its reluctance to 
make long-term sales in sufficient 
quantities at reasonably appraised 
prices, and for its contract and 
administrative p roced u res . 



TAXATION 



Quick reduction in individual 
and corporate tax rates looms as a 
possibility. 

Note these factors: 1, the Ad- 
ministration may urge cuts if re- 
cession signs appear; 2, economists, 
business, and labor leaders urge 
cuts now; 3 t many citizens fear a 
loss of confidence and an economic 
slowdown. 

Businessmen seek cuts to en- 
hance investment and increase con- 
sumption. Labor officials put more 
emphasis on cuts to spur consump- 
tion. 

Rate reduction probably would 
increase deficit possibilities. By re- 
ducing spending at home and abroad 
the immediate deficit can be mini- 
mized. Over long periods, reduced 
rates should improve federal reve- 
nues from increased general pros- 
perity- 

Tax-cut advocates also point out 
that deficits due to rate cutting 
are not considered as undesirable 
as deficits due solely to nonessen- 
tial federal spending. 

Other tax-cut opinion favors this 
approach as preferable to invest- 
ment tax credit or other on-again- 
off-again remedies. 



TRANSPORTATION 



Commerce Committees of both 
the House and the Senate are hold- 
ing hearings on the legislation re- 
sulting from the President's mes- 
sage on transportation, but there 
appears little likelihood that final 
action will be possible. Prospects 
for next year are much better. This 
year, however, will be remembered 
for the President's special message 
to Congress on transportation. 

The message has numerous spe- 
cific recommendations but its main 
theme seemed to be that the in- 
dustry had not kept up with our 
industrial pr^grrss and to an im- 
portant extent unequal and frag- 
mentary government policies were 
to blame. 

What ia needed, and needed 
quickly, is a clear cut national pol- 
icy goal for transportation so that 
various government programs cur- 
rently under way and planned can 
be directed intelligently with this 
goal in mind. 
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THE LUCKIEST $7 
I EVER SPENT 

By a Wall Street Journal 
Subscriber 

Nat long ago I picked up my first copy 
01 The Wall Street Journal- I expected 
dull reading. Imagine my surprise when 
I iound some ot the best articles I'd ever 
read I 

1 =ent for a Trial Subscription. For the 
first time in my Hie 1 bc-an to under- 
stand why some men get ahead while 
others stay behind. I read about new in- 
ventions, new industries and new ways 
of increasing my income. Also I got ideas 
on what to do to reduce living expenses 
and taxes. My Trial Subscription to The 
U urnal cost me $7. It was the luckiest 
$7 I ever spent. It has put me hundreds 
"i dollars ahead already. 

This story is typical. The Journal is 
a wonderful aid to men making $7,500 
to $30,000 a year. To assure speedy 
delivery to you anywhere in the U.S., 
The Journal is printed daily in eight 
cities from coast to coast. 

The Wall Street Journal has the largest 
staff of writers on business and finance. 
It costs $24 a year, but in order to ac- 
quaint you with The Journal, we make 
this offer: You can get a Trial Subscrip- 
tion for 3 months for $7. Just send this 
ad with check for $7. Or tell us to bill you. 
Address: The Wall Street Journal, 44 
Broad St., New York 4, N. Y. VB-s 



SOLDIERS LEARN 

mntinued from page 37 



Jgg) CONQUEROR 

SPIRIT DUPLICATOR 



PRINTS HUNDREDS OF COPIES 
QUICKLY - AUTOMATICALLY! 

JuBt load ordinary pnper on the feed table . . . 
the Heyer Conqueror fowls, print*, counts, 
•tack* 110 copies per minute far ptnntci prr 
run. Print* 1 to 5 colon at one time on thin 
papera. card*, oven newsprint, tuxes 3 x 5 to 
x 1 5 m Duplicator tmimifnrturer* since 
1903. Hey fir Hh.i developed many important 
feature* others can't match. Nationwide Kale* 
and service by 1247 authorized dealer*. Fully 
Automatic Electric Model $299.50. Hand Op- 
erated Model SlM-I.M). nlufl tax Hvykk Inc.. 
1850 S. K oh t tier Ave.* Chicago 23, DL 

FR EE! Memo Pad with your name on 
each sheet— Our demonstration toy mall 
r 
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Ptovso sand my tree memo pad and m- 
formation on the Conqueror Spirit Dupli- 
cator. 1 understand thara n no obligation. 
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quires as spoils of war: Eastern 
Poland. Bessarabia, Sub-Oarpa- 
Ihian Rut hen ia. Fast Prussia, 
Northern Sakhalin, the Kurile Is* 
lands and portions of Finland. 
Latvia, Lithuania, and Estonia are 
incorporated as Soviet Republics, 
and much of their native population 
is deported. There are Russian 
Zones of Occupation, pending final 
peace treaties, in Germany, Austria 
and North Korea. 

And the Russians have the right 
to maintain garrisons in Poland. 
Hungary, Rumania and Bulgaria. 

How did we get from there to 
here, to the present situation, with 
an iron curtain dividing Europe, 
and communist outposts throughout 
much of the world? What is the 
secret of communism's postwar ex- 
pansion? What methods do they 
use? 

The answer is: They use them all. 

Occupying troops remain until 
political domination is achieved in 
Poland, Rumania, and Hungary. 
Zones of occupation become zones 
of continuing influence and control 
in East Germany and North Korea. 
Along with their political and psy- 
chological efforts, economic aid and 
trade agreements help spread the 
Soviet influence in Africa and in 
the Middle East. 

Force is avoided wherever pos- 
sible. But when it is needed, it is 
used. 

Subversion is, of course, an im- 
portant technique of communist 
conquest. Chechoslovakia in 1948 is 
an established democracy in East- 
j ern Europe. Suddenly, a rash of 
strikes. Conservative elements re- 
sign from the Cabinet. Communist 
deputies pound their desks, as the 
street demonstrations reach riot 
proportions. Police brutality in put- 
ting down the riots is charged and 
the communists take over the po- 
lice. On Feb, 25, informed that the 
alternative is civil war, and aware 
of unmistakable tin eats of invasion 
from the Soviet Union if he does 
not capitulate. President Benes ac- 
cepts a communist cabinet. 

Jan Masaryk, son of the coun- 
try's greatest hero, will not go 
along, and remains in the Foreign 
Office. Two weeks later, his body 
is discovered; whether he was mur- 
dered or killed himself is not known 
to this day. Three months later, a 
Constitution, Soviet style, is adopt- 
ed by parliament. 

Benes refuses to sign it, and is 
forced from office. 



Behind the iron curtain it is easy 
to express contentment with your 
lot. And difficult and dangerous 
not to. 

But human freedom dies hard. 
Uprisings and strikes in East Ger- 




many in 19r>:i and in Poland in 
1956 are put down with local pu 
lice, augmented by Russian sol- 
diers. In Poland, concessions are 
made so that Poland today, al- 
though indisputably communist, 
permits a degree of freedom un- 
heard of in the other iron curtain 
countries. Poles are permitted to 
criticize government decisions, if 
they do so discreetly. 

But loud laughter is not recom- 
mended. You might disturb your 
neighbor. And he might be The 
Law. 

Budapest October, 1956. The 
demonstrators are not anticom- 
munists. In fact, many of them 
Hungarian students, particularly 

are communists who feel (hat, 
as Hungarians, ihey have the 
right to determine how Hungar- 
ian communism is to be admin is 
tered. 

On Oct. 24 local party bosses de- 




cide enough is enough and direct 
police to fire into the crowd. But 
the crowd does not melt away, even 
when Russian garrison troops join 
the police. 

Faced by an overwhelming mob, 
the Russians withdraw, leaving 
(continued on page Ity 
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FOREIGN LAW 

continued from page 43 

of technological or economic prog- 
ress." 

Such arrangements must insure 
that consumers share in the profits, 
that no restrictions he imposed that 
cannot he justified in terms of the 
benefits alleged, and that the enter- 
prises involved may not eliminate 
substantial competition. 

This principle has been termed 
a "legislated rule of reason" by 
Norbert Koch, a member of the 
Directorate-Generate de la Concur- 
rence, i om mission of the European 
Economic Community, who visited 
the U.S. recently. 

The second principle prohibits 
abuse of power by firms occupying 
a dominant position in the market. 

This all reflects the European 
view that there can be good as well 
as bad cartels— a compromise be- 
tween monopoly protection of 
property rights and the antitrust 
theory of competition. 

Notification required 

The new regulations set out 
complex requirements for notifying 
the Commission of questionable 
agreements that may be forbidden 
under the ban on restrictive prac- 
tices. A deadline of Aug. I was set 
for disclosure of existing agree- 
ments and later postponed to Nov. 
1. New agreements in this category 
also must be reported. 

A broad area of agreements, 
known as "optionally registrable," 
is exempt from the notification re- 
quirements, although some un- 
doubtedly won Ul eventually run 
afoul of the regulations. 

The exempt agreements include 
those between enterprises within a 
given member nation and not af- 
fecting trade outside that nation, 
and certain others involving only 
two enterprises. 

The U, S. mission to the Com- 
mon Market capital in Brussels 
sums them up as benign agree- 
ments, those on which the treaty 
is uncertain, and others that are 
comparatively minor from the 
standpoint of distortion of trade. 

But George Nebolsine, of the law 
firm of Coudert Brothers, advises 
businessmen to scrutinize their 
agreements involving transactions 
that cross internal frontiers of the 
Common Market and any restric- 
tive agreements, especially those 
involving licensing, exclusive sales, 
joint ventures and syndicates, dis- 
tribution and trade associations. 

The American mission in Bros 



The King Finance Company of New Orleans operates eight branches 
throughout Louisiana specializing in loans, installment contract* and 
sales finance paper. The company helps assure the security of its 
employees and their dependents through a New York Life Employee 
Protection Plan offering Life Insurance, Major Medical as well as 
basic hospital benefits, and the extra advantages of Nvl-A-Plan. 




'Our plan is an excellent foundation 
for better personnel relations!" 



SAYS 
Hoard 
( right ) 
puny. 
ready 



C. KING, Chairman of the 
and Executive Vice President 
of the King Finance Com- 
'The employees who have al- 
benefited, and our other em- 



ployees fully rccogni/e the importance 
of this plan. It has definitely contrib- 
uted to better morale, and better per- 
sonnel relations in all our offices/* 

Hundreds of firms with four* or more 
employees find New York Life's Em- 
ployce Protection Plans help build 
morale, attract and keep high-caliber 
people. These plans offer a wide choice 
of valuable coverages including: life 
insurance, weekly indemnity *, medical 
care benefits, and major medical* cov- 
erage. 



IMPORTANT KYI R \ SI, K VICE! New 
York Life offers Ny I- A -Plan, an em- 
ployee insurance consultation service. 
A Nylic representative will help in- 
crease your employees' appreciation 
of their group insurance and other 
benefits such as Social Security. He 
vsill emphasize the hue \alue of vour 
employee benefit program and in many 
ways help you to get greater value 
from your employee benefit dollars. 

Talk to your New York Life Agent, 
or write to: New York Life Insurance 
Company, New York 10, N. Y. 



NEW YORK Lll 

LEADER IN BUSINESS INSURANCE 



Individual policktt or Bioup control iMucd, uepenUInt: upon number of employee* 
ite few. * Available in mom *t«te», 
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FOREIGN LAW 

continued 

sels warns that some business ar- 
rangements which the parties 
concerned regard as normal may 
be prohibited. 

Landmark Case 

Mr. Nebolsine urges companies 
to notify the Commission of all 
agreements containing questionable 
elements, although they may not 
be in violation. Citing the first case 
decided by the Court of Justice of 
the European Economic Com- 
munity, he told Nation's Busi- 
ness: 

"This case involved the appoint- 
ment by Bosch, a German manu- 
facturer of refrigerators, of an ex- 
clusive dealer in Holland. German 
distributors were required by 
Bosch not to export to foreign 
countries. 

'The question submitted to the 
Court was whether a restriction not 
to export to a Common Market 
country violated the treaty pro- 
hibition of agreements likely to 
unfavorably affect trade between 
member states/. 

"The Court refused to rule on it 
and stated that it would have to 
consider the context in which this 
restrictive clause appeared. Clear- 



Iv the restriction is not illegal per 

se." 

He adds: "It is important to 
bear in mind that the penalties at- 
tach only to wilful or negligent 
violations. 

"This places a handsome pre- 
mium on a good faith, objective 
review of agreements/' 

The Bosch decision held that 
the clause of the Common Market 
treaty which declares prohibited 
agreements void does not apply 
automatically, but only through 
explicit administrative determina- 
tion. 

Such rulings must, in turn, await 
the entering into force of the new 
regulations. 

"This ruling thus temporarily 
preserves the validity of all exist- 
ing agreements concerned regard- 
less of their compatibility with [the 
clause providing exemptions], 
which would otherwise have been 
deemed technically void after the 
treaty came into effect/' says Dr. 
Koch. 

A further incentive is that notifi- 
cation is a prerequisite for the 
granting of exemptions on the 
grounds of economic benefit, as 
well as a transitional period during 
which a firm might modify its 
agreements to eliminate violations 
or to qualify for an exemption* 

Regarding these exemptions, Dr. 



Watch for: 



The face you save may be your own 

Even the best employe can make a mistake. When 
one does, he suffers a blow to his confidence. Whether 
he benefits from his mistake or goes into a tail-spin 
may depend on these steps to help him save face. 

Welcome mat's out lor IL S, business 

Several foreign lands are offering incentives to at- 
tract outside investors, especially U. S. businesses. 
Here is a check list of key areas, types of industry 
sought, inducements provided, and sources of data. 

...a 



and many other timely, important and useful articles 
in coming issues o! 

Nation's Business 



Koch says most would be retroac- 
tive to the date of notification, 
although retroactivity involving 
certain types may be extended 
back to March 13, 1962, when the 
regulations were issued, thereby 
providing uninterrupted validity 
from a civil standpoint, 

"This is a very important power 
because the decision not only de- 
termines the legality of the prac- 
tice under scrutiny, hut also 
because it affects private contrac- 
tual litigation," wrote Gerard J. 
Weiser, a research associate with 
the Patent, Trademark, and Copy- 
right Foundation, in the Founda- 
tion's Journal. 

Firms can clear up the status of 
their agreements by seeking a neg- 
ative clearance, under which the 
Commission would declare that 
"according to the information it 
has obtained, there are . , , no 
grounds for it to intervene with 
respect to the agreement, decision 
or practice." 

This procedure does not require 
a mass of supporting data in justi 
fi cat ion. 

On the question of licenses, Mr, 
Tim berg adds that one of the most 
important American exports is 
technology, usually taking the 
form of patent or know-how license 
agreements. 

Under them, he continues, it is 
customary to grant a licensee ex- 
clusive authority to exploit the 
technological development in ques- 
tion within a certain territory on 
a royalty basis. 

Licensing will be reviewed 

As tariff barriers disappear, says 
Mr. Timber g, so will various geo- 
graphic barriers. 

Thus traditional licensing pat- 
terns will be under review to 
determine whether they conflict 
with the general purposes of the 
Common Market. 

Adds the American mission in 
Brussels: "Under a licensing agree- 
ment there may be doubt as to 
whether the right to exploit secret 
or patented processes is the main 
objective or whether that right is 
only an incidental aspect and a 
pretense for a market control ar- 
rangement inconsistent with the 
treaty." 

The American observers add thai 
licensing agreements that outlive 
the validity of the patents involved 
may become in violation once the 
patents expire. 

Developments foreseen by other 
American sources include efforts 
to bring individual patent 
laws of member states into con- 
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formrty and establishment of a 
market-wide patent system. 

Acting on the basis of notifi- 
cations, complaints, or its own 
initiative, the Commission can in- 
vestigate individual firms or entire 
sectors of the Common Market 
economy, requiring information from 
government agencies and private 
firms regardless of notification ex- 
emptions. 

Its agents are authorized to ex- 
amine books and other business 
documents, require verbal explana- 
tions on the spot and gain access 
to all premises and property of 
businesses involved in an investi- 
gation. 

The real impact of the Common 
Market antitrust regulations will 
depend, of course, on enforcement 
policies. 

On paper, authorities agree, the 
regulations are generally closer to 
U. S. law than national antitrust 
statutes in any of the member na- 
tions today. 

Professor Edwards describes tfu- 
development this way: 

The diverse European nations, 
in forming the Common Market, 
found themselves in much the same 
position as did the United States 
in trying to resolve geographical 
economic conflicts during formation 
of our coast-to-coast common mar- 
ket. Similar problems led to sim- 
ilar solutions. 

Others point to one important 
difference: Antitrust regulation in 
Europe is based more on economic 
considerations than in the U. S., 
where it resulted from a political 
reaction against monopoly and the 
lingering suspicion of bigness it- 
self. 

Nothing in the European legis- 
lation prohibits mergers having a 
tendency to lessen competition. 

Enforcement will be in the hands 
of economists, and based on the 
economic consequences of the prac- 
tices under consideration. The reg- 
ulations say, in fact, that the Com- 
mission will launch inquiries . . if 
in any sector of the economy the 
trend of trade between member 
states, price movements, inflexi- 
bility' of prices or other cir- 
cumstances suggest that, in the 
economic sector concerned, competi- 
tion is being restricted or distorted 
within the Common Market ..." 

Getting voluntary compliance 

A major provision of the regu- 
lations allows the Commission to 
work toward voluntary compliance 
with the treaty by making recom- 
mendations to firms found to be in 
violation. In of European 
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"This little postage meter 
sure saves shoe leather" 



**Most days we don't use much 
more than a dollar in postage. But 
before we got our postage meter, we 
seemed to be always running out of 
the righi stamp at the wrong time. 
With the meter I can buy just the 
postage 1 need and make fewer trips 
to the postoftice. We always have the 
right stamp. And I'm not worrying 
about a stamp box any more," 

Stop stamp sticking 

Now you can end the bother of 
keeping and sticking adhesive stamps, 
or using pre-slamped envelopes. The 
little, desk model DM postage meter 
enables any small business to enjoy 
the convenience, economy, prestige 
and free advertising oi metered mail. 
Costs about 3u> a day, 

I he DM prints postage lis you 
need it, any amount for any kind of 
mail. Prints directly on the envelope, 
or on special gummed tape for parcel 
post. Also prints a dated postmark, 
and your own ad t if you want one. It 
always has the right stamp. There s 
a moistener for scaling envelopes. 
Makes mailing easy. Handy lor a lew 
letters, helpful for a lot. 

3? i t ney - B owe s 
Postage Meters 

Made by thr feodatu warm hn tioet of 
mailing nwt'lwte\ . IM httuuh offitvs 



Positive postage protection 

You buy postage, any amount you 
want, by having the postomce set the 
meter. Postage in the meter can't 
slick together, blow away, gel lost, 
damaged or misused. It's accounted 




lor automatically on casy-to-read 
registers that show the amount of 
postage used and on hand. 

Over one-third of all DM users 
average less than St a day for 
postage. Powered models for larger 
ma ilers. Ask the nearest Pitney-Bowes 
ollice for a demonstration oi the 
meter you need. Or send coupon for 
free booklet. 

FRIE! Handy desk or wait chart of 
latest postai rates, with parcel post 
map and zone finder. A ho free 
folder that jjives yon the facts aluna 
meters and metered mail. 
Clip and mail coupon betow. 



I*itney*Bowe&, Inc, 
1331 Pacific Si., Stamford, Conrt. 
Send free □ Postal Rate Clw/t 
□ Folder to: 
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communications 



Two -Way Radio is the 
competitive edge you need ! 




Bakery builds commercial sales 

Costs are kept down on ihe special 
rush -delivery service provided by Oak 
CI t f f-Golman Baking Companies, 
Dallas, Texas* because their trucks are 
equipped with G.E. two-way radios. Mr. 
Teddy Harris general manager, reports 
that G.E. 1 wo- way mobile radiu> save 
lime and mileage for "hot >}lnf* special 
delivery trucks which operate out of 
two plants* 

Mr. Harris says: "Restaurants and 
drive-in groceries have unpredictable 
rush periods and they know they can 
count on us for fast service anytime* 
This builds sales for our regular route 
trucks. G.E. two-way radio makes it 
pn^ihle and profitable for us to oper- 
ate this night-time, business-building, 
emergency service/' 



Construction supplier gains 
delivery reputation 

Getting materials to the job site on 
lime is erurial in the contracting busi- 
ness. That T s why Construction Supply 
Corp., San Rafael, Calif., believes 
G.E. i wo- way mobile radios are essen- 
tial. Loads ran be shuttled to more 
urgent job areas, changes made, re- 
placements sent for delayed trucks, 
Jmrtages corrected, or "rush" addi- 
tions expedited right away. Accord- 
ing In general manager. Mr. Eugene 
Malerbi : "When we promise a delivery 
time, we must keep it, or the customer 
pal'- another supplier. Our G.E, two- 
way radios save the day when tie-ups 
Off bottlenecks occur. We can pinpoint 
the problem and make delivery' on 
time . . ■ saving a customer or gaining 
a new one. We have five mobile units 
and are going to add more," 



Lumber companies, gas dealers, equipment servicing companies, dis- 
tributors, realtors are among the many businessmen who have boosted 
sales, reduced overhead, improved customer relations through the use 
of G-E mobile radio. Your business can do it too! You can equip an 
office and three vehicles for as little as $210 down and $10 a week. 

For mare information, look in the Yellow Pages under "Radio 
Communications/' or write General Electric Company, Communication 
Products Dept., Section 5082 r Mountain View Road, Lynchburg, Va. 
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FOREIGN LAW 

continued 

practice, this approach seems most 
likely to be followed, say Professor 
Edwards and others. 

As a clue to the likely Common 
Market approach to abuse of mar- 
ket power, Professor Edwards cites 
a case under an apparently com- 
parable Netherlands law in which 
tobacco wholesalers pressured 
manufacturers not to sell their 
products to grocery wholesalers. 

So many manufacturers consent- 
ed that the Dutch government 
stepped in on grounds that the to- 
bacco wholesalers were abusing 
their position of dominance. 

As to restrictive agreements, he 
points out that, under Netherlands 
law, restrictive agreements between 
manufacturers' and wholesalers' as- 
sociations are permissible provided 
membership in the associations is 
open to all comers. 

But if a German enterprise 
wanted to enter the market after 
the removal of tariff bars, its ex- 
clusion could he attacked as re- 
(strain t of Common Market trade. 

Mr. Timberg suggests that Amer- 
icans in Europe may have to sell 
to all would-be buyers, even to ;i 
greater extent than at home. 

He and Mr. Loevinger see the 
possibility of differences in detail 
between l S and < ommon Market 
antitrust regulations. 

Mr. Tirnherg also notes that 
many people, among them former 
Attorney General Herbert Brownell 
and former New York Governor 
Thomas E. Dewey, have been argu- 
ing for more liberal American anti 
trust laws. 

"I see no change immediately in 
prospect for American laws/' says 
Mr. Loevinger But he and others 
view as eventually possible the 
abandonment of the Wehb-Pomer- 
ene Act, which provides American 
firms exemption from certain extra- 
territorial provisions of the Sherman 
Act and allows them to form export 
associations to deal with cartel-or- 
ganized buyers. 

Mr. Timberg says that, although 
the Common Market regulations 
themselves do not forbid cartels for 
export outside of the market, the 
general trend toward freer trade 
may have the same effect. 

Professor Edwards predicts more 
subtle long-term effects. Over the 
years, as the Common Market ac- 
cumulates experience under its reg- 
ulations, there is bound to be some 
cultural borrowing on both sides of 
the Atlantic. END 
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These four places lure 
sophisticated travelers 

Where are travel-jaded executives vaca- 
tioning? 

Travel officials report that Greece and its 
islands are attracting the world-weary. 

AAA inspectors say tourist facilities there 
have been greatly improved in last two years. 

A week's cruise among the islands, steeped 
in mythology and sunshine, costs $200-$300, 

Sicily is also being discovered— again, 

Phoenicians, Greeks, Carthaginians- Arabs, 
Romans. Normans left their mark, but the mass 
American invasion is yet to come. 

The Mediterranean island offers majestic 
ruins, fiery Mount Etna, swimming, skiing, and 
fine resort hotels. 

Tahiti, according to American Express, is 
now welcoming vacation pioneers. Jet time from 
Los Angeles is about seven hours. You must 
buy a return ticket; no beachcombers wanted. 

Yugoslavia, according to Thos. Cook & Son. 
is coming onto the tastemakers' map. 

One of the most relaxed places on the Adri- 
atic Coast is Sveti Stefan-a Fifteenth Century 
settlement on cliffs above the sea. All its houses 
have been turned into modern hotel suites. 

Government bargain: 
traveling exhibits 

As a board member of a civic organization 
are you looking for an added attraction? 

Federal agencies offer a treasure house of 
traveling exhibits free or at nominal fee. 

Big five are NASA, Smithsonian, Agriculture, 
Armed Forces, AEC. 



NASA has 800 exhibits about the space age. 
Displays are explained in words no longer than 
three syllables— even Newton T s laws of motion. 

The space agency keeps exhibits current. Ob- 
solescence rate is about one third annually. 

Information may be obtained from Dr. George 
G, Manov, Special Projects Division. 

Smithsonian has 100 shows of art, architec- 
ture, design, crafts, photos, science. 

Exhibits range from Burmese embroidery to 
84 life size color photos of hummingbirds taken 
by Crawford H, Greenewalt, president of E. I. du 
Pont de Nemours & Co. 

One of government's finest exhibits is Agri- 
culture's 325-photo show titled "The Changing 
Faces of Our Land." Picked from two thirds mil 
lion photos, it tells story of America's growth. 

Library of Congress, Patent Office, Bureau of 
Public Roads, Treasury also have exhibits. 

Business speakers available 

Need a savvy speaker to report on the 
Washington scene? 

Washington Trade Association Executives 
have established a speakers bureau. Available 
are 520 representatives of 375 industries, 
trade and professional groups* 

"For many years," says WTAE official James 
G. Ellis, "qualified government spokesmen have 
comprised a reservoir of speaking talent. 

Jk We aim to make available at a centralized 
source knowledgeable business speakers able 
to report on events affecting the private sector/' 

Financial arrangements are made between 
the requesting group and speaker. 

Details may be obtained from Drew Martin, 
American Hotel Association, Wyatt Building. 

The Chamber of Commerce of the United 
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States has a directory of informed speakers on 
three dozen labor topics. 

You may be asked 

If you're not already in the industrial nation- 
al guard. Uncle Sarn may want you this year. 

Recruiting for National Defense Executive 
Reserve is being considerably stepped up. 

Business and Defense Services Administra- 
tion—with half the 2,700 reservists m 18 govern- 
ment agencies— seeks a 50 per cent increase. 

Purpose: train those who would direct indus 
try's mobilization during national emergencies. 

BDSA 1 s reservists are top corporate officials, 
division managers, superintendents. 

Average age is about 50. Average income is 
well above $20,000, BDSA says the one thing 
they have in common is proven executive ability ► 

Reservists meet formally several times a year, 
and are kept informed of developments affect- 
ing nation's ability to mobilize resources. 

Spending for recreation surging 

Business and government officials at the 
recent White House Conference on Conserva 
tion expressed mutual confidence that demand 
for outdoor recreation is surging- 

Private and public conferees agreed that de- 
mand will increase 60 per cent by 1976 and 
triple by 2000. 

Investment counselors suggest you might ad 
vantageously consider the industry already gen- 
erating $20 billion annual spending. 

Many counselors sum up the industry this 
way: almost unlimited potential: intensely com 
petitive; bright future despite occasional de- 
clines. 



Most people seeking outdoor recreation want 
water. Swimming is likely to become most pop- 
ular of all. 

Bulk of recreation expenditures are for trans- 
portation, food, lodging, equipment. 

Promising investment areas may be: 

Camping equipment; sporting goods— espe- 
cially for snow and water skiing and golf. An 
indication of the golf boom is participation dou- 
bling in high school competition since 1960. 

Also: teen-age apparel, sports uniforms, cos- 
metics, specialty footwear, boats, photography, 
soft drinks, vending machines, auto parts. 

Lif esaving quiz 

It pays to have a high water safety I.Q. Last 
year 6,500 Americans drowned. 

Nearly one fourth were 45 years and older. 

More than one fifth were 25-44. 

Red Cross offers this waterproof check list: 
L You're swimming in open water and get a 
severe leg cramp. 

a. Roll over to a face-down position, massage 
the aching part. 

b. Swim to shore as quickly as possible. 

c. Tread water, call for help. 

2. You're swimming in surf and find yourself 
being carried out to sea. 

a. Swim toward shore at an angie. 

b. Swim to one side, not against the current, 
c> Stop swimming, float with the current. 

3. Load-carrying capacity of a small boat can 
be determined generally by: 

a. Number of people the seats can accommo- 
date. 

b. Number it will support when capsized. 

c. At least a third of its depth, amidships, 
is above the water line. 

Answers: 1 a; 2 b: 3 c. 
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A car for every cargo 

.another ^md reason for shipping Rock Island 

Shipping economies depend largely on ease of handling, and this can best be accomplished 
with the proper equipment, such as this covered gondola designed to haul finished steel items. 
Although the majority of rail freight shipments can be handled with standard equipment, 
on the Rock Island there's a specialized car for virtually every type of unusual cargo. 
New multi-level cars are now speeding delivery of automobiles from assembly plants. 

Covered hoppers simplify the bulk hauling of powdered 
*g and pelletized products. Well cars carry high or 

heavy loads. Double-door box cars facilitate handling 
of lumber and other bulky items. Cars with DF loaders 
handle fragile items with kid-glove care. 
Piggyback cars have the newest type hitches for 
fast loading and unloading. Even delicate missile 
components are carried by the Rock Island on 
equipment designed to assure damage-free transit. 

Specialized equipment is 
only one good reason for 
shipping Rock Island. In 
addition, you get the advan- 
tages of piggyback ramps that 
blanket the system, faster direct 
interchanges with scores of other 
lines, push-button classification 
yards, the most modern communica- 
tions network, and experienced, con- 
scientious personnel. Ask your flock 
Island traffic representative to put this 
effective combination to work for you. 

ROCK ISLAND LINES 

The railroad of planned progress 
. . .geared to the nation's future 
Chicago 5 




Government joins campus 
competition for graduates 

Federal agencies to bid harder 
against business for bright young men 



Recruiters from industry who 
comb the campuses of colleges and 
universities seeking talented young 
men and women for their companies 
will face a new and growing com- 
petition. 

The U. S. Civil Service Commis- 
sion and other federal agencies are 
also intensifying their campus re- 
cruiting efforts. 

The need for the government re 
cruitment program was pointed out 
by John W. Macy, Jr., chairman of 
the Civil Service Commission, when 
he told a group of college students 
that it now takes 2.4 million civil 
servants to carry on the continuing 
business of government. 

This makes the federal govern- 
ment the nation's largest single em- 
ployer and doesn't even suggest the 
public service demands at the state, 
local and international levels. 

The question is: Does the United 
States have enough high-quality 
talent to meet the demands of pri- 
vate industry and business, as well 
as teaching, research and govern- 
ment service? 

From one point of view, busi- 
nessmen may think of government 
as a new and more active competi- 
tor for talent. From a broader 
point of view, businessmen have a 
stake in a strong public service, 
particularly in the light of an in 
creasing interdependence of govern- 
mcnt and industry in a wide variety 
of expanding fields. 

These include explosive develop- 
ments in science and technology 
which involve heavy government 
investment and collaborative efforts 
with industry in such enterprises 
as atomic energy, space exploration 
and satellite communications; in- 
ternational commitments which can 
not be met without full application 
of all our resources, public and 
private; a growing metropolitan 
population w T hich brings demands 
for joint public and private ven- 
tures to carry out urban renewal 
and development. 

Government needs have been par- 
tially met by talent recruited from 
industry. 

Last January, for example. Fow- 
ler Hamilton, administrator of the 



Agency for International Develop- 
ment, embarked on a soft sell to the 
American business community in 
an effort to attract m id - career man- 
agement executives to work in over- 
seas foreign-aid missions. One 
executive called Mr. Hamilton's ef- 
fort the best selling job he has seen. 

But government cannot rely en- 
tirely upon temporary imports from 
the business and academic worlds 
to meet its long-range sta fling needs. 
The public business is complex and 
needs full-time attention and con- 
tinuity. Government is seeking to 
develop a steady stream of liberal- 
ly educated, technically qualified 
career executives of its own from 
the colleges and universities 

At present, government suffers in 
campus recruiting competition from 
two severe handicaps: Its recruit- 
ment procedures are, by necessity, 
mechanical and uninspiring when 
contrasted with those of private in- 
dustry; and the image of public 
service is overladen with visions of 
bureaucratic red tape, dull medioc- 
rity and political pressure. 

Public service unattractive 

Government employment proce- 
dures have been geared, by law, to 
the principle of equality of oppor- 
tunity and, by intent, to the elimi 
nation of special privileges and 
preferences. Hence the prosaic rou- 
tine of taking the Federal Service 
Entrance Examination cannot really 
compete with a personal interview 
by traveling company representa- 
tives, full of exciting plans. 

The problem of the bureaucratic 
image is even more basic. President 
Robert Goheen of Princeton under- 
stated it when he said: "Public 
service has not been a career that 
has been highly attractive lo young 
people/ 1 Dr. Goheen was speaking 
to an alumni group about the uni- 
versity's plans for a new grant to 
train public servants. He told bis 
audience: "We are fighting the com- 
petition of industry, of the law, 
which is a big one, and even of the 
teaching profession. ..." 

A number of college and univer- 
sity programs may increase govern- 
ment's effectiveness in competing 



for promising students in the future. 
Widespread activities in this area 
are organized by the National Cen- 
ter for Education in Politics < until 
recently known by the name "Citi- 
zenship Clearing House"). Sup- 
ported by the Falk Foundation of 
Pittsburgh, the Center last summer 
sponsored student interns in the 
offices of U. S. senators and repre- 
sentatives, in Republican and Dem- 
ocratic headquarters in i/os Angeles 
County and in the Michigan and 
Minnesota State Committees, in the 
office of the mayor of Camden, 
N. J., and in other posts in Washe 
ington, Idaho, Ohio, and Oregon. 

Several major institutions also 
conduct their own intern programs, 
in addition to cooperating with the 
( enter. Dartmouth College, for ex 
ample, has long sponsored a series 
of fellowships in accordance with 
President John Sloan Dickey s em- 
phasis on service and commitment 
as an integral part of liberal edu- 
cation. 

Under this program, students 
spend the summer and fall aca- 
demic term of their senior year 
working with political parties or 
with a variety of governmental 
agencies on the local, state, national 
and inte rnational levels. Among the 
agencies which have cooperated in 
placing students are local planning 
and city youth boards, state gov- 
ernors. Congress, the Federal De 
posit Insurance Corporation, the 
Departmenl of Defense, the Depart 
ment of Labor, the United States 
Information Agency and the United 
Nations Special Fund. 

Other colleges and universities 
that sponsor student interns are 
Yale, Williams, Wesley an. and for 
women— Vassar and Mount Holy- 
oke. All of these programs have the 
purpose of exposing college stu- 
dents to I Ik* opportunities and ex- 
citement of public service. But they 
are of equal value to those men 
and women who never go into gov- 
ernment, but who, as teachers, en- 
gineers, or businessmen, have seen 
government from the inside. 

Success of federal recruiting ef- 
forts on college campuses, in the 
final analysis, will depend on how 
receptive young men and women 
are to the idea of public service. 

Perhaps one need do no more 
than remember former Secretary of 
State IX'an Acheson's remark that 
"government will go on whether, 
(we J take part in it or not." 
How well it goes on will de 
pend greatly on the wisdom, energy, 
and quality of the public service, 
(Jink M. Lyons & Frank 
Small wood, Dartmouth College 
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rbf course, not every company using 
our accounting machines says that- 
Some go into more detail, like 
"Burroughs cut our accounting costs 

| one-third . . . Burroughs cut our 
accounting costs 50% . . " And so on. 

| Burroughs euTOi,ohi - tM 

Corporation 

Detroit 32, Mich»0«n 
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so many business problems end with 




QUALITIES OF VICTORY • PART 9 

Our heritage has given us the strengths to defy tyranny, conquer 
a continent, build a nation. In these qualities we find the power 
to win the cold war— or the hot. This js the ninth in a series of 
articles by nationally prominent men describing these qualities 



RESPONSIBILITY 

BY RALPH E. FLANDERS 



In past centuries, Italy, Spain, France 
and England have played their roles in 
shaping our world. Each in turn made signifi- 
cant contributions. Now. whether we wish it 
or not, the course of future history depends on 
responsible leadership from the United States, 

It was not by our own will that this respon 
sibility fell upon us. Most of us would have 
preferred to play a more modest role and seek 
a purely domestic well-being. This was not to 
be. We entered decisively into two World 
Wars and tipped the scales to bring victory to 
western democratic institutions. 

The self-sacrifice of our young men, backed 
by the productivity of our private enterprise 



Ralph E. Wanders ts a former U.S. Senator hom 
\'cnnont. He is a /so a veteran industrial executive. 
engineer, author and editor. 

He has hceu president of the Federal Reserve 
Bank lit Boston and president of the Sew England 
CotmcBi rtfl economic development organization. 

Several years ago he dc/ivcrcd the GodJuir Lec- 
tures ar Harvard University On 'The American 
Century" This article rcvaluates America's role in 
the world in the light of curreni developments. 



system, made our military success possible and 
hrought on us the burden of world leadership. 
Will history record our stewardship as great- 
ness or failure? 

The answer hangs on how responsible we 
are as a people. And the first step in responsi 
hility is clearly defining our ideals and pur- 
poses. 

Certainly the basic ideal is the well -being 
in body, mind and spirit of all people who are 
affected by our actions or lack of action. 

With respect to this ideal the world is di- 
vided into two great aggregates of economic, 
political and military power— communism and 
capitalism. The former treats people as means 
-as tools. Its ultimate ends are announced as 
being the well-being of people, but its day-to- 
day manifestations are the attainment and 
consolidation of political and military power 
with such slow improvement in well-being as 
clumsy productivity can dole out to its im 
patient subjects. 

Opposed to this we have our profit system 
and private initiative actuaJly producing the 
highest level of individual prosperity ever at- 
tained by any people. The extent to which 
this system ministers to men, women and 
children depends on the extent that private 
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RESPONSIBILITY 

continued 

decisions are made in consideration 
of long-range interests rather than 
of immediate, short-range results. 

The moral law, which operates in 
the world of persons as does physi- 
cal law in the world of matter and 
energy, decrees the worth of long- 
range interest and adds to it the 
tremendous power of human sym- 
pathy. 

It is just at this point that Amer- 
ica s future hangs in the balance. 

The immediate purpose of the 
communist governments of Russia 
and China is to achieve military 
and political power. We are in duty 
bound to counter this purpose with 
massive power of our own. We have 
no alternative. It is our good fortune 
that our high productivity permits 
a generous provision of both guns 
and butter. Our opponents must 
make a choice, proportioning each 
on a scarcity basis. 

At the same time we must con- 
tinually be open to negotiations 
which ofTer hope of reducing the 
guns component in the world's econ- 
omy. 

The potential threat to civiliza- 
tion is the motive power behind 
such negotiations. We are living 
dangerously -incredibly so. We must 
learn so to live; but we do not have 
to like it, nor should we cease bend- 
ing every effort to escape it. 

Peril from within 

These are perils from without. As 
if they were not enough, we are he- 
set with internal problems which 
may be fully as difficult of solution. 

Of these but one needs to be ex- 
amined in detail, since it impinges 
on, and to a large extent determines 
the others. 

The continually pressing problem 
is inflation. It is true that it is prog- 
ressing only moderately. Nothing in 
sight compares with the flight from 
the mark and from the franc which 
brought ruin to the middle classes 
of Germany and France and stopped 
the normal activities of production 
and distribution on which the wage 
earners depended for their liveli- 
hood. Yet even our presently creep- 
ing inflation is breeding a growing 
number of troubles. 

How shall we attack inflation? 
All too glibly it is proposed to con- 
trol it by monetary and fiscal 
means. It is true that credit control 
can set a ceiling on inflation, but it 
cannot control the wage, profit, 
cost, price spiral generated by labor* 
management negotiations. When 



that spiral hits a credit ceiling, it is 
stopped by unemployment— not a 
palatable remedy for employers or 
employed. 

How did inflation make such 
headway? The explanation lies as 
much in morals as in economics, 
but it illustrates the close con nee- 
tion between morals and long-range 
self interest. 

Over the years we have com- 
pounded the yearly percentage of 
increase in the efficiency of our pro- 
duction. This has yielded increased 
productivity. If a share of this new 
productivity had gone to the wage 
earner in higher wages, a share to 
business in higher profits, and a 
share to the consumer in lower 
prices, everyone would have bene- 
fited, the wage earner most of all. 
He, too, has a stake in higher prof- 
its, since it is from profits that 
greater efficiency will come, result- 
ing again in higher wages and lower 
prices. 

Instead of this beneficent process, 
labor negotiators have in effect de- 
manded the whole of the benefits 
of increased efficiency; and man- 
agement, after a show of resistance, 
has many times raised prices to 
the consumer. 

Inflation does more than cancel 
wage increases. It destroys foreign 
markets, and it chokes the expan- 
sion of domestic sales as well, cre- 
ating structural unemployment. Be- 
yond this, it threatens our balance 
of trade and drains our gold reserve . 

The times cry for labor-manage- 
ment statesmanship and individual 
responsibility of the two sides in- 
volved. If it does not arises these 
relations will come under federal 
control. Whether that control is 
wise or unwise is not the question. 
The fact is that federal control will 
become inevitable. There can be no 
freedom without responsibility. 

Troubles in the U. N. 

Challenges increase on the world- 
wide political front as well as the 
economic. An honest effort has been 
made to hold the United Nations to 
its original purpose as a body of 
peace-loving nations banded to- 
gether to preserve the peace. It has 
turned out that Soviet Russia loves 
peace only on its own terms. Those 
terms involve the surrender of the 
ideals and institutions of the West 
and our acquiescence in the con- 
quest of people and territory by 
Russia since the charter was signed. 

It has become clear that the con- 
tinued existence of the United Na- 
tions, even as a restricted interna- 
tional forum, depends on Soviet 
sufferance. Khrushchev can destroy 



that usefulness at will, as he dem- 
onstrated in the I960 Assembly. 

In another aspect the organiza- 
tion is now far removed from the 
expectations of its founders. It has 
104 members, each with one vote in 
the Assembly. More than one half 
of these are new nations of Africa 
and Asia without experience in self- 
government. 

These new, small nations are in- 
toxicated with freedom and unaware 
that freedom is lost when it is not 
joined to responsibility. 

Most of them profess attachment 
to the democratic ideal, sometimes 
with modifying adjectives which de- 
stroy the meaning of that word. As 
we watch their struggles we become 
aware of the centuries of political 
experience which went into such 
democratic institutions as the West 
enjoys. We begin to wonder whether 
any nation can enjoy democracy 
without those centuries of develop 
ment. 

May we not conclude that there 
is need here for a thorough revalu- 
ation of the theory and practice of 
economic assistants > ? 

A great natural resource of many 
underdeveloped nations is man 
power. Their immediate future lies 
in making the most and best use of 
it, so that the people may be 
better fed, clothed, housed and edu- 
cated. The lenders of some of these 
nations seem convinced that this 
can be done by industrialization. 
But industrialization is built on 
labor-saving machinery. What will 
the wholesale introduction of labor 
saving machinery do to a labor sur- 
plus nation? It will only sink its 
population deeper into misery. 

The growing number of less ad- 
vanced nations can have a home- 
grown prosperity based on their 
own material and human resources. 

Granted population control, with 
better agricultural practices they 
can increase food and fiber produc- 
tion, possibly even doubling the 
present output. This would be by 
intensive agriculture. Not immedi- 
ately with tractors and combines, 
hut through a better application of 
human labors. The larger food sup- 
ply would in turn be sold and dis- 
tributed in exchange for better 
clothing, shelter and education. 

Industrialization can properly be 
introduced in processing such rial 
ural products as metals or fillers. 

How we can help 

This should be the basis of our 
economic assistance: First we make 
a thorough survey of material and 
human resources. Then we offer a 
plan of assistance which may in- 
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Advertiser: National Cash Register Company 
Problem: Sell and service business machines 
Solution: National Yellow Pages Service advertising 



New itgr\ 0f thfr NitionaJ C»th Register Company 
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Display ad (shown reduced) is one of the 
ads National Cash Register runs in over 
1500 of the total 4000 directories across 
the nation J 




"OUR NATIONAL YELLOW PAGES ADVERTISING IS TAILORED 
TO REACH ALL OF THE TOWNS AND COUNTIES IN THE U. S. 
COVERED BY OUR TWO-HUNDRED-SIXTY BRANCH OFFICES/ 1 

says George Head, National Cash Register's ad manager* "We 
design our consumer, business and trade magazine advertising 
to build prestige and point out the value of our product line, so 
that prospects will come to us first ! Our National Yellow Pages 
advertising then turns prospects into customers -it directs 
them to our nearest branch office. 

"We believe our national Yellow Pages ads reach two im- 
portant groups of prospects ... those looking for service for 
their business machines and businessmen interested in the 
products they've seen in our other advertising. We're thorough- 
ly sold on National Yellow Pages advertising !" 

Ask about the flexible National Yellow Pages Service. Call 
your National Yellow Pages representative at your Telephone 
Business Office. 



ONE CONTACT /ONE CONTRACT /ONE MONTHLY BILL 
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RESPONSIBILITY 

continued 



THIS FINANCIAL 
OFFICER IS 
CONTROLLING 
HIS FIRM'S CHECK 
DISBURSEMENTS 
RIGHT NOW ! 

CONTROL? ... at a business meeting? 
Absolutely . . . when all checks— pay- 
roll, payables, dividend — are processed 
througji the Burroughs Control Center 
Unit Absolute control is an accom- 
plished fact no matter where the finan- 
cial officer is ... at meetings, business 
trips, even on vacation! 

Imagine! . . . this one machine pro* 
tects amounts, signs, dates, lists, adds, 
counts, and stores with locked control 
all checks in a single operation. 

This exclusive combination of check dis- 
bursing functions frees busy executives 
for decisions on more immediate prob- 
lems. Protection and control devices are 
built-in, enabling financial officers to 
delegate check disbursements with un- 
restricted confidence. 

The Burroughs CCU will outperform any 
other unit, or combination of units, 
available anywhere at any price. Want 
more information? Let your nearest 
Todd Division representative supply it 
.or write: 

Burroughs 
Corporation 

TODD DIVISION ♦ ROCHESTER 3, N.Y. 




elude irrigation dams but is bas- 
ically concerned with food, clothing 
and shelter provided by the self- 
help of the population. 

A major contribution from us will 
be in establishing the education 
needed for the particular economy 
and for enlarging the outlook and 
the interest of I he citizens. 

Such programs will make heavier 
demands on devoted American per- 
sonnel than on American billions. 
For this the interest of our young 
people in the Peace Corps is a hope- 
ful portent. This assistance may 
well go to any nation which has a 
reasonably stable government of any 
form and is seriously interested in 
the welfare of its people. 

We must not expect from such 
programs a flowing tide of gratitude. 
But we can expect a new confidence 
in our purposes, a growth in mu- 
tual comprehension and strength- 
ened self-reliance based on individ- 
ual responsibility. 

Meanwhile there is much to he 
done at home. We have to learn to 
increase our already vast produc- 
tivity by bringing into use the mil* 
lions of Americans now stranded on 
the barren lands of worked-out 
mines, rough mountain slopes and 
the sand and pine barrens. Likewise 
we must find use for the millions of 
surplus farmers now subsidized by 
government price supports on un- 
needed acres. And why spend mil- 
lions on irrigation projects to bring 
yet other acres into production? 
Let them wait for our population 
growth. 

Finally these domestic problems 
require for their solution innova- 
tions in government finance. 

We have not yet found out how 
to do all we arc physically capable 
of doing. But if we attempt to pay 
for these things by taxation, we will 
limit our activities because taxation 
too quickly dries up the sources of 
the flow of weal tli which is to be 
taxed. These problems can be solv- 
ed under the terms of the free 
enterprise system which provides 
our unsurpassed Hood of wealth. 

The remainder of the Twentieth 
Century stretches ahead (if us. 
It can be America's century of 
greatness. END 

REPRINTS of "Qua! t tic* of Victory. 
Part 9: Responsibility" may be ob- 
tained [or 15 cents a copy or $9.00 
per 100 postpaid from Nation** Busi- 
ness, 1615 H St. N.W., Washington 
6\ D.C. Please enclose remittance. 
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HOW TO KEEP AHEAD OF THE COMPETITION 



Chances are one of your major operating problems these days is the profit 
squeeze. And f if you're typical of most management men r you're planning to 
do something about it by cutting costs, and increasing sales* That's why an 
increasing number of companies are taking a new look at the country's major 
marketing areas. 

Census Bureau figures show that the 203 primary metropolitan areas 
account for the bulk of the nation's manufacturing activity. However, 
the concentration of business and industry within the confines of these metro- 
politan areas has created a boom in the counties immediately surrounding them, 
too. Limited space, high rentals and other factors have caused expanding busi- 
nesses to break out beyond traditional city limits and overflow into the bordering 
counties.,. turning them into busy, bustling extensions of the metropolitan hubs. 

As a result, the peripheral areas have themselves become a vast, significant 
supplementary market. In 15 of the top markets, the metropolitan areas account 
for $46 billion in "value added by manufacture 1 '; the peripheral markets around 
these 15 areas account for an added $17 billion in value added, or 33% additional 
manufacturing volume. 

Peripheral markets represent sizeable sales opportunities for firms selling 
to business. More and more firms seeking more customers and added sales 
volume are expanding their marketing patterns to reach out beyond traditional 
boundaries. Coverage of the metropolitan markets is of course essential, but the 
new opportunities in the peripheral markets are well worth cultivating. 

To learn how Nation's Business unique balance of circulation can help 
you penetrate both . . . your major target markets, plus the booming peripheral 
markets that are growing even faster . . .write on your company letterhead for 
a copy of "Sales Opportunities in Peripheral Markets", a portfolio of marketing 
maps detailing statistics of 15 typical markets. 



Nation's Business 



ADVERTISING HEADQUARTERS 

711 THIRD AVENUE, NEW YORK 17, NEW YORK 



TRIPLE DIVIDENDS 

continued from page 40 

aim of the program is "to stimulate 
thinking— not to provide final an- 
swers/' 

He adds that Vickers has found 
it an important factor in unifying 
the company and the people in it. 
Participants gain a heightened un- 
derstanding of how the performance 
of their division or department af- 
fects the corporation as a whole. 

Mr. Strauss brings out other 
benefits: 

"This has proven to be an op- 
portunity to give ail the managers 
attending a thorough education in 
our current operations in areas 
other than their own. It has also 
provided a chance for people who 
ordinarily have no daily contact to 
work and talk together, 

"Our younger managers have de- 
veloped more self-confidence by 
tackling complex problems with 
which they've had no previous ex- 
perience and doing a research job 
in depth," 

Since the speakers are laymen 
in the areas they are discussing, 
their presentations are much more 
basic and down to earth than you'd 
get from an expert on the subject. 
This affords a better understanding 
to the other participants. 

Both Vickers and Northern Natu- 
ral Gas are growing companies 
which find a need for increasing 
numbers of I rained executives to 
manage their operations. 

Vickers, a division of Sperry 
Rand Corporation with headquar- 
ters in Detroit, manufactures a wide 
variety of hydraulic equipment in 
10 U. S. plants and four abroad. 

Working with John J, (Irela, a 
partner in the Philadelphia man- 
agement consulting firm of Edward 
N. Hay & Associates, Vickers of- 
ficials set up yearly management 
conferences. These Gay lord Con- 
ferences, named after the town in 
Michigan where they are held, have 
evolved into the present program. 

With the help of Mr firela. a 
similar program was adopted this 
year by Northern Natural Gas of 
Omaha, The parent company and 
five subsidiaries operate in an area 
roughly bounded by the Canadian 
and Mexican borders, the Rocky 
Mountains and Mississippi River, 
producing and processing gas, pip- 
ing it to other gas companies, utili- 
ties and directly to consumers, 
distributing propane and extracting 
helium. 

Let's see how one of the North- 
ern Natural Gas teams handled its 



assignment and what the members 
learned. 

The area of corporate finance was 
given to J. O. Grantham, 41 -year- 
old vice president for employe rela- 
tions; Herbert M. Sampson, 36, 
assistant vice president of the mar- 
keting division; and Gordon L. 
Severa, 32, director of planning and 
administration for Peoples Natural 
Gas Division. 

"Corporate finance is a big area, 
and after a month's work we had 
refined our project down to three 
main topics: capital structure, divi- 
dend policy, and investor rela- 
tions," says Mr. Sampson. "We 
started by reading books and, when 
we reached the point where we 
could ask intelligent questions, 
went on to interview financial con- 
sultants in Omaha and other cities. 

"Northern's financial officers gave 
us information on the company's 
policies and operations, and we had 
our statisticians work up charts and 
analyses comparing Northern with 
other pipeline companies. 

"We spent several hours inter- 
viewing John Merriam arid Bill 
Strauss. We asked them both some 
rather pointed questions and got the 
answers. 

"In working in our own areas, new 
information can he related to pre- 
vious knowledge. Here we started 
from scratch. It took time just to 
understand the terminology. Like 
the others, we used laymen's terms 
in making our report so that every- 
body could understand it. 

"We came out of this with a basic 
foundation in corporate finance that 
we intend to build on. We also 
gained a great deal of self-confi- 
dence, 

'Til go back to my job with a 



much broader understanding of the 
corporation and its operations, as 
well as a closer personal relation 
ship with officers in other divisions. 
I believe I can think creatively how 
in areas other than my own." 

J. O. Grantham found himself 
wearing three hats at the confer- 
ence. He had helped set it up, he 
took part as a member of one of 
the teams, and he is responsible 
for a function dissected by another 
team. Here is his analysis of the 
program: 

' The company now has a group 
of key people who are broader exe- 
cutives. The men selected have been 
put on trial before their superiors 
and equals. Top management has 
had a chance to see some of its 
younger men in action in an exact- 
ing situation. 

"The program has an atmosphere 
of tension, and this is a strong tonic 
for learning. As a participant, I 
disciplined myself more intensely 
than I have since I worked on my 
master's degree in college, 

"As an officer in charge of an 
area being reviewed, I was able to 
see what other company executives 
consider my most important duties 
by listening to the team report and 
the discussion that followed. The 
team also made some excellent 
suggestions that I intend to try out." 

Gordon Severa, the youngest 
manager at the conference, discov- 
ered an additional benefit: 

"The outside contacts which I 
made in researching our subject 
were very valuable, (jetting infor- 
mation from other pipeline com- 
panies and talking to executives in 
other industries at a management 
seminar on investor relations gave 
me a chance to compare our opera - 





Vickers President </. Frank Forster (second 
from left* appraises Northern's conference 
for Board Chairman -John F. Merriam 'left *. 
Mr. Strauss, and consultant -John jf- 4 Grrla 
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tions with those of other com- 
panies/ 1 

The oonfereade also has a strong 
residual effect. Merrill A. Haydc-n. 
Vickers vice president and general 
manager of its machinery division, 
says: 

"Those of us who have taken p.i i f 
find months later that specific facts 
we have picked up at the confer- 
ence become useful. We may face 
;j problem and recall that someone 
else in the corporation knows the 
answer." 

As John H. Garwood, director of 
organization planning for Vickers, 
puts it: 

"These meetings cut broadly 
across division lines and provide a 
unique means of improving com- 
pany-wide visibility to managers/ 4 

Practical side 

There is an extremely practical 
side to the conference. Both com* 
panics have found that the team 
reports are done in such depth that 
a number of their recommendations 
can be applied. 

At a recent Vickers conference 
one team found room for improve- 
ment in the company's data proces- 
sing system. Unnecessary problems 
were being fed into the computers, 
and reports were going to some peo- 
ple who really didn't need them. 
Ntjw the operation is subject to 
more over-all planning, and the sys- 
tems analysis department has been 
asked to see that the equipment is 
used most effectively. 

Another team came up with sug- 
gestions which resulted in more 
effective use of sales manpower. In 
a third instance, a system for meas- 
uring the feasibility of going into 
proposed new products grew out of 
a team's research. The team which 
studied Northern's employe training 
emphasized strongly thai line man- 
agers should take the initiative in 
requesting training programs for 
their employes. Mr. Grantham says 
that the team's suggestion that line 
managers submit an annual report 
on needed training will be put into 
effect. 

After bearing Northern's younger 
executives present their reports, 
Asa B. Dil worth, a senior vice presi- 
dent, declared: 

"I've never felt better about the 
future of the company." END 

REPRINTS of "New Technique 
Yields Triple Dividends" may be 
obtained for 15 cents a copy or 
S»()0 per J 00 postpaid from Na- 
tions Business. 1615 H SL. N. W., 
Washington 6, O. C. flense enclose 
remittance. 




The Case of the Unhappy Debutante 

Maybe you've heard about the poor little rich girl who 
had five "coming out" parties. Seems the poor thing was so 
homely, every lime she came out the public forced her back in. 

I can't speak for high society, but I know something 
about community service. Whether you're handsome or 
homely, rich or poor, your local chamber of commerce will 
welcome any "coming out" you plan to do. 

As a businessman you possess valuable skills that can 
have a great "carry-over" effect when they are put to work 
fh rough your local chamber. 

And what the chamber accomplishes has great "carry 
back" benefits to you, your business, and your community. 

Make your own little coming out party — come out now 
and see what you can do to help advance the important and 
useful program of your locaj chamber. 

Thz frogress 



Speaking jor the local Chamber of Commerce 

in your commit nay 
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NEW BUDGET 
WOULD HELP 

FREE SPENDERS 

Federal deficits would be hidden 
under proposed accounting method 



Labor unions, public power 
groups and other liberal organiza- 
tions are pushing a new type of 
federal budgeting which would 
make it even harder to keep track 
of how the government is spending 
your money. 

The device being pushed is the 
"capital budget." It would divide 
Uncle Sam's present budget into 
two— one showing current operating 
expenses, the other showing capital 
items such as investments in pub- 
lic works and certain loans. Items 
in the second category would be 
financed largely by special bor- 
rowing. The capital budget tech- 
nique would remove anywhere 



from $3-$4 billion to $20-$30 bil- 
lion from the regular tax-financed 
budget, obliterating deficits in the 
process. 

Backers of the capital budget be- 
lieve that Congress would be more 
receptive to capital spending proj- 
ects if they were financed by bor- 
rowing rather than by taxes— 
particularly if the new technique 
permitted tax cuts at the same 
time. Supporters include some econ- 
omists and others who see the capi- 
tal budget as a more realistic and 
meaningful statement of the govern- 
ment's fiscal affairs. 

Opposition is forming among 
many other economists and business 



leaders, who fear a rise in federal 
spending under a capital budget, 
and among some liberals, who think 
that the new approach might distort 
congressional decisions in favor of 
debt-financed capital projects and 
away from tax-financed education, 
health or other noncapital out- 
lays. 

However, many liberals have 
been urging the inclusion of spend- 
ing for education, research, health 
and similar purposes in the capital 
budget. Assistant Budget Director 
Robert C. Turner says, "Govern- 
ment expenditures for public and 
higher education, for improving the 
health of our people, or for stepping 
up the productivity of our labor force 
through training and retraining, 
may be considered as capital in- 
vestments of equal or greater value 
than expenditures for power dams 
and highways." 

Opponents argue that the capital 
budget, financed largely by borrow- 
ing rather than by taxation, has a 
built-in inflationary bias. 

The capital budget is not a new 
idea. In one form or another it has 
been around sine* 1 the turn of the 
century. Beginning in the late 
1920's a number of foreign govern- 
ments adopted it, and Franklin 
Roosevelt's New Deal had a serious 
flirtation with it in the late 1930's. 
Many states and cities use it. 

Administration views 

The new element today— and one 
that gives hope to the capit.il 




£ CASE FOR A CAPITAL BUDGE 



The present budget "makes no distinction between 
capital and operating expenditures, nor between pure- 
ly financial transactions, such as loans, and purchases 
of goods and services. [It] seriously handicaps gov 
ernment efforts to promote economic growth by the 
creation of productive assets/' 



ROBERT C. TURNER 

Assistant Director 
Bureau of the Budget 
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budget's proponents— is the Ken- 
nedy Administration's dissatisfac- 
tion with present budget procedures 
and its effort to find a way to make 
budget deficits less obvious. 

President Kennedy, Budget Di- 
rector David Bell, Chairman Wal- 
ter Heller of the Council of 
Economic Advisers and other key 
officials have been trying to sell 
the American public on new budg- 
et concepts for dome months. 

They are, for one thing, trying 
to lead the public into a new way 
of thinking on just when the budget 
should be balanced. 

A dm i n is t ra ti on economis is a n ■ 
pushing the idea that surpluses are 
permissible only in years of mini- 
mum unemployment; that sur- 
pluses achieved before full employ 
ment is reached, however prosper- 
ous things are. tend to "brake the 
recovery." Thus, their concept is 
that budget policy should provide 
for surpluses only in years of full 
employment and price stability, 
with deficits automatic at any other 
time. 

At the same time, the Adminis- 
tration has been attempting to 
divert public attention from the 
regular or administrative federal 
budget. There's no sign the Presi- 
dent has any early intention of 
doing away with this budget, which 
is the one submitted to Congress 
each January. But the administra- 
tion line, as stated by Mr. Bell, is 
that this budget is "badly incom- 
plete, misleading in timing and a 



confusing conglomeration of dif- 
ferent kinds of activities." 

President Kennedy has dis- 
cussed the drawbacks of the ad- 
ministrative budget in these terms: 
It omits our special trust, funds. It 
neglects changes in assets or in- 
ventories. It cannot distinguish 
between operating expenditures 
and Jong-term investments." 

Mr, Turner argues that the 
budget s practice of lumping capi- 
tal investment items with operating 
expenses— and the stigma attached 
to budget deficits— "seriously han- 
dicaps government, efforts to pro- 
mote economic growth by the 
creation of productive assets/* 

Such talk from White House 
quarters finds enthusiastic echoes. 
The liberal-leaning Democratic ma- 
jority on the House-Senate Eco- 
nomic Committee has declared 
that "it would be quite useful if 
the budget measured the services 
being derived" from the govern* 
mi nt's capital outlays. 

"Such a practice," it went on, 
"would be completely in accord 
with the usual accounting proce- 
dures. A railroad company would 
certainly not include the cost of 
purchasing engines and cars as 
current expenses." 

A recent issue of the afl-cio 
American Fcdcrationist urged: "A 
capital budget approach which sep- 
arates government management of 
assets from disbursement of funds 
for operating expenses will provide 
the executive with the means of 



directing national resources, both 
human and natural, to meet the 
many unmet needs for public in- 
vestment" 

A brief for the capilal budget, 
circulated by the Public AfFairs In* 
Stttute, drew acclaim and pledges 
of support from the National 
Farmers Union, the United Broth- 
erhood of Carpenters, the American 
Public Power Association and 
other groups. 

The I960 Democratic platform 
called for a "'budgeting for re- 
sources on a businesslike basis, 
distinguishing between operating 
expenses and capital investment," 
A staff study by the Joint Eco- 
nomic Committee early this year 
recommended that the budget 
clearly specify anticipated future 
returns from proposed capital ex- 
penditures. 

Proposed legislation 

The most popular capital budget 
bill now pending in Congress has 
been sponsored by Senator Wayne 
Morse and Representatives Al Oil- 
man and Edith Green, all Oregon 
Democrats. It calls for a budget 
that separates operating expendi- 
tures and "productive capital in- 
vestments, including mortgage 
loans, which have a useful eco- 
nomic life of more than 10 years 
and are revenue-producing or self- 
liquidating in nature." It also says 
any borrowing needed to finance 
such projects shall not be counted 
as part of the national debt* It 



THE CASE AGAINST A CAPITAL BUDGET 



■Mi., torn WKfB 4 MAHOON 



Capital budgeting techniques 'would merely serve as 
a rationalization for further increases in government 
expenditures and increases in government borrowing. 
They would create the illusion of reducing the regular 
budget totals, while at the same time the government 
would no doubt be asked to spend more than before." 



Former Director 
Bureau of the Budget 
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Frank Abbott, Vice President, Dept. 212 
120 Ketrny Street, Sin Francisco, Cetifarnri 
Member First Charter Finenciil Corporation 
Resource! Over One Billion Dollars 



MEMBER FEDERAL HOME LOAN BANK 




MfRACLE MARKING PENCIL, ONLY 27c, REFILLS IN 6 
COLORS, 15c, AT VAftiETY, DRUG. STATIONERY COUNTERS- 
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WANTED: 



People who are sick 
and tired Of working 
for other people? 

Wont to be your own boit? Over 14,000 ambirfovi 
men and women have oane into the coin-operated 
WESTI WCHOUSE laundromat* equipped butinen 
with the help of ALO. Inc. 

WESTINGHOUSE 
COIN-OPERATED 
DRYCLEANING 
MACHINES, 

ore profitable aid your co-nmuftiiT hat n*ed for 
new coin operand loundrr and dryc leaning itorei, 
Our local valei *e pee tentative ho* o free, fact, filled 
brochure thai could help ger you \far1ed in thit 
ipor*-time buiineit while you maintain your pre* 
enr ooiilion or profeit>a>v Catl or write today. 




ALD, Inc. 



7iil.jP N- Wotturn Avimue 
r.hifsgo ifi, llllnal, 

04f)cn In Prliurbiil CSXUm 



FREE SPENDERS 

continued 

does not specify borrowing as t In- 
sole* means of financing such items, 
but Mr. Ullman has said that the 
bill "implicitly recognizes that cap- 
ita] investments are appropriately 
financed through some form of 
borrowing.'' 

Practically all advocates of an 
all-out capita] budget would in- 
dude in it such items as homo 
mortgages and other loans, com- 
modity inventories of the govern- 
ment, such as farm and stockpile 
materials, and self-liquidating pub- 
lic works projects, including toll 
roads, irrigation projects and the 
like. Some would include public 
buildings. Many would include 
public works projects that won't 
be direct producers of revenue, 
such as hartx>r-deepening projects 
or atomic energy reactors. 

All this makes it clear that the 
size of the proposed transfers from 
the regular budget to the capital 
budget varies greatly, depending on 
who is doing the proposing. One 
estimate, based on a tight defini- 
tion of capital items, puts the net 
drop in the regular budget at be- 
tween $3 billion and $4 billion ;i 
year. The current federal budget 
points out that, of the $92.5 billion 
projected spending for the year that 
started this July 1, there is $2.5 
billion for federal construction of 
civil works, SL5 billion for addi- 
tions to state, local and private 
physical assets, $2 billion in certain 
loans and $4.8 billion for 1 'develop- 
mental" purposes, such as educa- 
tion, research, training and health. 
The recent study by the Public 
Affairs Institute estimated that 
probably a third of the present 
budget goes into loans or invest- 
ment in physical assets— which ap- 
pears to suggest that something 
more than $30 billion could be 
switched to the expenditure side of 
a capital budget. 

A major argument advanced 
against the capital budget idea is 
that it is merely a gimmick de- 
signed to remove the restraint on 
spending imposed by the need to 
finance by taxation. Opponents say 
that, under a capital budget, total 
spending would steadily rise and 
the government's over-all deficits 
would steadily deepen as more and 
more items are switched to the 
capital side of the ledger in order 
to avoid the tax -financing dis- 
cipline. 

"It's an old scheme to cover up 
extravagant government spending," 



Senate Republican Leader Everett 
Dirksen of Illinois charges. 

President Eisenhower's Budget 
Director, Maurice H. Stans, declares 
that capital budget techniques 
"would merely serve as a rationali- 
zation for further increases in gov- 
ernment expenditures and increases 
in government borrowing. They 
would create the illusion of reduc- 
ing the regular budget totals, while 
at the same time the governmeni 
would no doubt be asked to spend 
more than before. They would cre- 
ate the illusion of reducing the gov- 
ernment debt by redefinition, while 
at the same time larger borrowing 
would likely be taking place." 

Capital budget foes take strong 
exception to the analogy with busi- 
ness practices. They say it is in- 
finitely more difficult to value gov- 
ernmental assets than it is to value 
business assets. Buyers are not 
available for many government 
assets, loans may be defaulted and 
the government's social policy 
would prevent action to collect 
them, many federal inventories and 
assets decline in value and have to 
l>e written off as total or partial 
losses. Some opponents concede 
that it might be helpful to separate 
capital and operating items in or- 
der to show the extent of the for- 
mer, but they reject the loan- 
financing idea. 

The use of loans to finance 
capital investments, opponents 
charge, would introduce an infla- 
tionary bias to federal fiscal policy. 
They reason that, under the pres- 
ent budget system, tax financing is 
supposedly used for all budget 
items and this draws on funds that 
otherwise probably would go into 
consumption rather than into sav- 
ings. Borrowing funds for capital 
investments, on the other hand, 
would draw on private savings. By 
competing with private borrowing 
it would tend to raise* interest rates 
and lower the amount of private 
investment. Further, by lowering 
taxes and leaving more funds avail- 
able for consumption spending it 
would add to inflationary pressures. 

Distortion of judgments 

Liberals as well as conservatives 
worry over the possibility that the 
capital budget might distort public 
and congressional judgments as to 
the items on which federal funds 
should be spent. Congress might 
find it easier to adopt new capital 
spending programs, financed by 
borrowing, while ignoring other 
programs requiring t^x financing. 

Capital budget proposals, says 
Mr. Stans, "suggest that the ac 
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cumulation of assets by the govern* 
ment is more important than the 
providing of services . . The con- 
trary may well be true." 

The double budget system, its 
foes also contend, makes it harder 
to use the budget as a tool to influ- 
ence the economy. The impact of 
the budget on the economy, it is 
argued, depends on the net surplus 
or deficit of all federal income and 
outgo, whether for current or capi- 
tal needs, and at the very least the 
government would have to balance 
the two sides of the capital budget 
off against each other. 

Moreover, it is asserted, the ap- 
propriate method of financing gov- 
ernent spending taxes or borrow- 
ing—should depend on general eco- 
nomic conditions rather than on the 
type of expenditure involved. A 
capital budget, some economists 
fear, might automatically favor 
higher spending as a solution to a 
recession rather than tax ruts, re- 
gardless of the economic merits of 
each approach in the given situa- 
tion. 

Finally, it is argued, the exis- 
Lence of a large number of govern- 
ment corporations, all with the 
authority to issue bonds, would 
make it much more difficult to 
coordinate federal debt manage- 
ment policy. This would be par- 
ticularly true since the usual capi- 
tal budget relates the maturity of 
the borrowing to the expected life 
of the asset, while a different ma- 
turity might be preferred from the 
viewpoint of general monetary 
policy. 

As of today, the Administration 
appears far from committed to the 
capital budget approach although 
the idea is clearly favored by some 
key officials. 

Should the decision be made to 
switch over, the move probably 
would l>e made in a number of 
small steps-possihly first working 
up figures on what a capital hudg 
et might be like if adopted (there 
are no official estimates now, al- 
though at least two White House 1 
offices are trying to collect some); 
then gradually including in the 
budget document more detailed 
analyses of capital investment than 
are now provided; then perhaps 
moving into a tightly defined capi- 
tal budget. ^ ^ 

Evt*n if the Kennedy Administra- 
tion should become convinced of the 
desirability of a capital budget, 
bringing about its acceptance 
would be an extremely tricky and 
time-consuming job involving ex- 
tensive selling of both ingress 
and the public. 
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THESE ISSUES WILL 

Candidates in coming congressional and senatorial elec- 
tions will debate questions of major importance to busi- 
nessmen. Differences in party positions are discussed here 




Congressman Wilson, what will be the major issues in 
the fail elections? 

As of now, I think they will be divided between an 
uneasiness about our foreign policy, and the fiscal 
problem— whether the cost of government is too high, 
whether the economic situation is improving or de- 
teriorating 

Do you sense a rise of conservatism on the part of 
voters? 

Yes. When people start worrying about their mon- 
ey, they then start getting more conservative ahoul 
what the government is spending and what their 
taxes are going to be. 

Do you feel there will be a business recession before 
the fall elections? 

I think there is one now. Economists are talking 
about the Kennedy crash and relating it to the period 
in '46 when the stock market went down and took 
two and a half years to recover, 

I think the New Frontier is in trouble because of it. 
When something happens, those in power are 
blamed for it whether it is their fault or not. This is a 
cruel fact of life in politics and you see it in every 
election. 

f think last fall's elections in many instances re- 
flected uneasiness: the mayors 1 ejections in Louis- 
ville, Youngs town and Canton; the special election 
in Parkersburg. W. Va., where, for the first time in 
28 years, a Republican mayor and a Republican 
council were elected; in Roanoke. Va., where for the 
first time in history ;i Republican council and Repub- 
lican mayor were elected; the primary election in 
South Carolina, where the new anti-New Frontiers- 
men won; the election in Texas. 

Then you think economic issues will be decisive? 

Yes. When the fear of a recession sets in people 
start worrying; they don't vote for the party in power. 
And I think in many instances Republicans who are 
in will have a tougher time because of it. 

Will your candidates try to put the Democrats on the 
defensive? 

We are the party of opposition by the nature of 
our setup. 

This will put Republicans 'continued on page 72* 
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What will be the key issues of the 1962 campaign, 
Senator Hartke? 

I think the overriding issue is international aJTairs. 
At this time probably more than at any other since 
World War II there is a definite feeling the United 
States has regained its strength, that we have held 
the communists at bay* have demonstrated a capacity 
to stand up to Khrushchev and have recaptured the 
lead in space* 

Domestically I think that the biggest single idea 
in the minds of the people is that the economy has 
regained its vitality, that the overall business com- 
munity has not seen better times, the recession has 
been ended and employment has been increased and 
unemployment decreased. 

What effect do you think the stock market will have on 
the coming campaign? 

It is difficult to anticipate. The stock market is 
only one economic indicator. I do not think that it 
is a matter which should seriously frighten people. 

When President Kennedy came into office many 
people were predicting that the best we could do 
was gradually come out of the recession. On the 
contrary, the gross national product rose by about six 
per cent in that year, which even the most optimistic 
economists never anticipated. This meant more profits 
for business and a better way of life for everyone. 

This year wv are seeing a continuation of that 
growth in probably what is going to be at least the 
second best automobile year in history. 

There is every indication we are now headed again 
into prosperity. 

How long will it last? 

I think there is no reason that we cannot continue 
to go on into a growing economy ;md accomplish the 
miracle of the ages in the field of economics by end- 
ing these periodic recessions. I think this may be 
demonstrated before the next presidential election. 

If I were in the business community, I certainly 
would be looking forward to participating in what I 
think may be the greatest economic boom ever. 

This may come partially as a result of the new 
force which is developing in the world, the Common 
Market. 

Can business recessions be made obsolete by an ex- 
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SENATOR HARTKE 

continued 

pansion of government involvement? 

No, I wouldn't say that. I think 
that the business recession can be 
made obsolete if we have the busi- 
ness community free enough from 
taxes that businessmen will be able 
to modernize their plants. At the 
same time we must have a busi- 
ness community which is interest- 
ed in expanding, domestically and 
internationally. 

There must be greater coopera- 
tion in all fields among govern- 
ment, management and labor. 

This does not necessarily mean 
greater governmental participation. 
It just means a definite awareness 
that what we have been doing in 
the past is not consistent with 
maintaining a position of world 
leadership. It also means recog- 
nition that the consumer has a 
stake in negotiations between labor 
and management. 

How can government become more 
active without suggesting what should 
be done about wages or prices? 

I think there should be no pro- 
hibition on the government making 
suggestions or upon business mak- 



ing suggestions or upon labor 
making suggestions. Suggestions 
are good and they should be ana- 
lyzed. This is what I mean about 
greater cooperation among the 
groups, to eliminate the feeling 
that government is antagonistic to 
business or antagonistic to labor or 
that business is antagonistic to 
labor. 

Will strained government- business 
relations be a problem in electing or 
reelecting Democratic candidates? 

I frankly find it very difficult to 
assess this impression of strained 
relations on an individual basis. I 
find many businessmen who feel 
this Administration has done a lot 
of things, and is continuing to do 
a lot of things, to make it possible 
for business to succeed and make a 
better profit and to continue to 
grow and expand. 

A lot of businessmen are con- 
cerned that we don't move in a 
radical fashion which would upset 
the equilibrium established through 
the years. But I believe the ma- 
jority of business people are not 
antagonistic. 

Will the pace of economic growth be 
a campaign issue? 

I think this is probably one of 



the major issues. Over the past 
eight years, say, before the Ken- 
nedy Administration, we had a re- 
tarded growth rate. It was not suf- 
ficient to give us prosperity. Most 
of the side issues, such as unem- 
ployment, the balance of inter- 
national payments and business 
profits, are all wrapped up into one 
over-all item: If we have pros- 
perity these items will straighten 
themselves out. 

What the President has said re- 
peatedly is that his first job when 
he came into office was to bring us 
out of the recession. This has been 
basically done, although unemploy- 
ment is still high and there are 
some weaknesses. 

The next job is to awaken this 
giant economic machine we have to 
furl her growth and not to be con- 
tent to lumber along like we did 
during the past eight years. 

What do you think is holding the 
economy back? 

In the first place taxes are some 
what of a limitation. 

I think this is recognized in the 
tax legislation which the President 
submitted, in which he has asked 
for an increase in opportunity for 
investment through the tax credit. 

This is a definite recognition by 
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the Administration that business 
needs additional capital to modern- 
ize plant and equipment. 

Second, and in conjunction with 
that, has been the revision of the 
depreciation schedules. This is a 
recognition again that we have 
equipment and machinery which is 
out of date. We have to modernize 
and automate to remain competi- 
tive. 

The other thing that I think 
should be done to stimulate growth 
is to reduce taxes on the lower 
income group and the lower half of 
the middle income group. Tax pay- 
ments of those people are greater 
than they should be if we are going 
to increase purchasing power. 

In substance, what this means is 
that there is a lot more to be done 
in the private sector of the econo- 
my, and it cannot be done unless 
industry has the capital to invest 
and individuals have the purchas- 
ing power to buy. 

In the public sector, too, a lot of 
things need to be done which can- 
not be done unless there is an in- 
< n .! r in revenue. This can he ac- 
complished only if we have a faster 
economic growth rate. 

Would you advocate a tax cut now? 

I have advocated a tax cut for a 
number of years. I introduced a 
hill in 1961 which would increase 
the exemptions from $600 to $1,000, 
which places the money in the 
hands of people who need it most. 

If Congress doesn't enact more of 
the President's "must" legislation 
do you see this as a big issue? 

I think the question to a lot of 
people is whether or not the coun- 
try as a whole is content to con- 
tinue at an economic growth rate 
which has been demonstrated by 
almost all sources to be inconsis- 
tent with world leadership. This 
means that these issues will have 
to be taken to the people, and of 
course those individuals who are 
intent upon enacting the type of 
program which will again really 
move* this country forward as the 
President envisioned would have to 
be voted upon in their individual 
capacities as congressmen or sen- 
ators. 

The election in the fall will be 
the first test as to whether the 
President's program is the type of 
program the American people want. 

Will this year's legislative record 
look good in the election campaign? 

When we adjourn you will see a 
record of two years of accomplish- 
ment which will far exceed the 



first two years under President 
Eisenhower. But on top of that, it 
will be one of the most productive 
for the American people in many a 
generation. I would say probably 
better, more effective than any oth- 
er time since the 1930's. 



Senator Hartke, how can a business- 
man be most effective in helping 
elect the candidate of his choice? 

I feel the businessman should 
make contributions to the candi- 
date and party of his choice. 

He should enter into discussions 
of the issues of the day in his club, 
in his social activities, even if they 
disagree with the Administration 
viewpoint. After thorough discus- 
sion, emotions are cast aside and a 
decision is made based upon the 
facts. 

If businessmen are convinced 
the present Administration is the 
type which is best for the country, 
and therefore best for their busi- 
ne*s. they should vote for it. If they 
come to the opposite conclusion, I, 
as an American, could find no fault 
with their decision. 



What do you think about charges 
that the President has put too much 
pressure on Congress to get his pro* 
gram passed? 

It is a remarkable thing to me. 
These same critics said in 1961 
that the President was weak, he 
was not demonstrating leadership, 
he was too immature to know how 
to get the job done and to press 
his program. Now they feel that he 
is too strong, too mature. Maybe 
he has aged too rapidly to suit them. 
In my opinion a president who 
believes in a program and doesn't 
do everything within his jx>wer to 
make his ideas and ideals action- 
able would he failing in his pri- 
ma ry respon sibility . 

This doesn't mean that you have 
to agree with it. Democrats in Con- 
gress have demonstrated that they 
are going to maintain Congress' 
prerogative as an independent part 
of the government. This is good. 
The President doesn't want this 
changed, He just wants to convince 
them of the merits of his side. 

Would you say he is using a good 
deal of skill in applying pressure to 
the members of his party? 

I don't think he is using persua- 



sion in the derogatory sense. He is 
using those methods of persuasion 
on the basis of the ultimate need 
for the type of legislation he has 
proposed for the country as a whole. 

Then why hasn't his program moved 
along faster this year? 

If you recall the President's 
speeches, he has said that all of 
the things which should be done 
were not going to be accomplished 
in this year or this session of Con- 
gress, or in this Administration, 
that some of them may not be ac- 
complished in our lifetime. 

But that does not keep us from 
going ahead and recognizing that 
there are certain items that must 
be done in the field of economic 
and social legislation here at home. 
There is no reason to deny the ex- 
istence of the problems just be- 
cause we haven't come up with a 
satisfactory solution. 

To what extent is the program run- 
ning into opposition from the pub- 
lic? 

There is a lot of vocal opposition 
to President Kennedy, but I think 
it has been exaggerated. 

Will you pick up any Senate seats 
this fall? 

Yes. There are some places where 
obviously we are favored to win, 
such as Connecticut, Maryland, and 
Kentucky, 

We also feel that many seats 
which under normal circumstances 
would be considered secure for Re- 
publicans are in doubt. 

For example, in the midwest 
Democratic strength has been grow- 
ing. In Illinois and Indiana we feel 
we have a real chance of picking up 
Senate seats. The same is true of 
Wisconsin. 

I am well aware that historically, 
outside of 1934. the party in power 
has lost seats in off-year elections. 
Many of my colleagues feel that I 
am much too optimistic, hut I 
think we are going to reverse that 
historical trend. 

Are you going to have any special 
educational campaigns or other in- 
novations in the senatorial races? 

The Senatorial Campaign Com 
mittec is a service organization to 
the senators, and they will conduct 
their own campaigns in the way in 
which they fee] that they should 
do so. We will do what we can do 
to help them, in all types of serv- 
ice. As far as any special tricks or 
sensational extravaganzas, we don't 
plan that type of operation. We 
want to win on the issues. END 
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REP. WILSON 

continued from page 68 

in a position of being for more con- 
servative government, looking less 
to the federal government for the 
solution to all problems, more in- 
dividual initiative and state and 
local responsibility. 

Would you say the President is 
using all the pressure he can on 
Congress to pass his proposals? 

I don't think he put much pres- 
sure on for health care. I don't 
know of any pressure for federal 
aid to education. He did put the 
pressure on the farm bill and he 
did put the pressure on the Rules 
Committee fight. 

The President recognizes it is 
better to run against something 
than it is to run for something. So 
he will run against a Congress that 
didn't act on his program. 

1 think he looked back in his- 
tory and saw what happened to 
President Truman when the whole 
world was against him in 1948, 
when the polls said he was through, 
that his program was bogged down, 
that his Administration was in 
trouble, and yet Mr. Truman sold 
the public on the idea that he had 
a hostile, no-good, do-nothing Re- 
publican Congress. 

If you look at the record of the 
Eightieth Congress you will see we 
passed the Marshall Plan, Taft- 
Hartley. More constructive legisla- 
tion came out of that session of 
Congress than any other in many 
years. If they ever had a construc- 
tive program to run on, those who 
had been elected in that instance 
had it. 

But we were in a sort of recession 
period. People were uneasy. All of 
the constructiveness of the Repub- 
lican program went down the drain 
when President Truman said it was 
a do-nothing Congress. This is what 
I think Mr. Kennedy is planning. 

But I don't think it is going to 
work because he is failing to recog- 
nize the one big difference between 
*48 and '62. He is going to have to 
say the party in power is causing 
the slow-down. The Democrats have 
control and we are going to ham- 
mer it every time we get a chance. 

Is anything else slowing up the New 
Frontier program? 

Pressure is being put on Con- 
gress from voters who feel that the 
legislative program is too liberal. 
There is a rise of fiscal conserva- 
tism. People say that a $308 billion 
debt is too high; let's have a little 



restraint. The trouble this program 
is in reflects this feeling of the 
constituency. 

To what extent do you think national 
issues are replacing local issues in 
the determination of individual elec- 
tions? 

Well, even though we put great 
emphasis on national issues, it is 
pretty apparent that the individual 
congressional election is still a local 
contest. 

National issues are important 
when they tie into the local issues. 
For example, how the trade bill is 
going to affect a given industry and 
a given district, how the farm bill 
is going to affect the agricultural 
economy in a given district, how 
the unemployment rate is affected 
by different policies, these things 
become the local issues as they re- 
late to the national issues. 

In other words, you take a broad 
general interest and focus it on a 
giv€*n election. That is what I think 
intelligent candidates at the local 
level are going to do. 



Congressman Wilson, how can a busi- 
nessman be most effective in helping 
elect the candidate of his choke? 

1 think he has to realize that he 
has a stake in these elections, The 
businessman had better realize that 
Congress makes some pretty impor- 
tant decisions that affect him right 
in the pocket book, and if he doesn't 
show some interest by political ac- 
tivity one way or the other, and 
contribute to the party that stands 
for the type of philosophy that he 
has, he is going to suffer. 

I think business people are going 
to show more political activity this 
year than any other time, say, with- 
in the past 50 years, and it should 
benefit the Republican Party. 



Do you think we are growing weaker 
or stronger relative to the commu- 
nists? 

I would say that confidence in the 
firmness of our dealing with the 
communists is a basic problem. 
People don't have confidence that 
President Kennedy and those 
around him are sufficiently firm in 
their dealing with the communists. 

Will Mr, Kennedy be pictured during 
the campaign as a man exerting more 
executive power that is necessary? 

Of course. This is going to be 



fundamental to this year's Republi- 
can campaign to win control of the 
Congress, 

We will say, "Look, this man 
wants dictatorial power, he wants a 
rubber-stamp Congress. And don't 
give him a rubber-stamp Congress 
because you know what he will do 
with it. You have seen evidence of 
it.'* 

In fact, that is what be wants- He 
wants the right to dictate what leg- 
islation he is going to have regard- 
less of what Congress wants. This 
is the basis of our political argu- 
ment this fall 

It isn't right for the country to 
turn all of its assets and resources 
over to one party and to a party 
that is run by an aggressive, die- 
tatorial-minded executive. 

Our country is great because we 
have a system that checks and bal- 
ances. We need real checks and 
balances. It is a good idea for Amer- 
ica to have the Republican Party 
able to look at the books of the New 
Frontier and see what is being done 
with the people's money and seeing 
that the interests of all of the peo- 
ple are represented— and not just 
the people who vote in one particu- 
lar way. 

I think this makes a pretty good 
political argument, 

And this is going to be our gen- 
eral theme all through the cam- 
paign, "Give America a chance to 
look at the books of the New Fron- 
tier/' 

How many seats do you expect to 
gain? 

We need 44 more to control the 
House. 

In round numbers we will pick up 
about 5(1 This will be a major po- 
litical coup, there is no question 
about it. 

We have what are called marginal 
districts. In those categories there 
arc 37 marginal Democrats who 
won by less than five per cent. They 
are all targets. Likewise we have 
around 50 Republicans who are 
marginal. 

We feel the trend and the breaks 
are with us, that we can retain our 
marginal seats, and pick up some 
more. This works. In 1960 when the 
Democrats were winning control of 
the presidency, we picked up 21 
seats. We had 61 marginal Repub- 
lican seats at that time. We losi 
only three of them and those were 
flukes. 

Do you have any plans for any new 
programs or projects for the cam- 
paign? 

Wo have candidate schools. We 
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have a precinct education program, 
what we call the pep program, 
which is basically a do-it-yourself 
course for precinct workers, C: nidi- 
dates can build their own political 
organizations using these materials 
that we are giving them. This is 
something new. 

Our newsletter has been com- 
pletely revised. It goes to all our 
candidates on a weekly basis, full of 
issues so that our candidates are 
well informed. 

We have another program allied 
"Issue of the Day," which goes oul 
almost on a daily basis to all of our 
candidates to help give them back- 
ground information. 

We have had Paul Revere panels 
which operated successfully last 
fall and at Easter recess and we 
are going to do some more this 
fall The panels are composed of 
young, articulate members of the 
party, congressmen, going out in 
various target areas, and appearing 
on television and at press confer- 
ences telling the Republican point 
of view. We have a statement of 
Republican principles which will be 
supported with films. It is now 
available in booklet form. 

We are trying to indoctrinate our 
candidates with the difference be- 
tween the Republican and Demo- 
cratic Party. I have had meetings 
in 50 states with the leaders of 
the party, the state chairmen, na- 
tional committeemen and commit* 
teewomen, on a regional basis. We 
urged these leaders to get better 
candidates and we think we have 
better candidates. 

These are the reasons we are opti- 
mistic. We believe we have a posi- 
tive campaign program in effect 
right now that will help swing us to 
victory. END 
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WORLD BUSINESS: 
HOW IT AFFECTS YOU 



ANOTHER IN A SERIES OF SPECIAL REPORTS BY THE ECONOMIST INTELLIGENCE UNIT OF 
LONDON, WORLD'S LARGEST PRIVATE INTERNATIONAL ECONOMIC REPORTING ORGANIZATION 



DEVELOPING NATIONS 
PROMISE COMPETITION 
AS WELL AS MARKETS 

Your business will feel the im- 
pact of industrial growth in the 
less developed nations of the 
world. 

Just how much effect this growth 
will have— and how fast it will be 
felt— are difficult questions to an- 
swer. Nonetheless, the trade pat- 
terns of five key developing 
countries yield some clues to what 
the future will bring. 

To find these clues, specialists of 
the Economist Intelligence Unit as- 
sessed the emerging relationships of 
Japan, Hong Kong t Mexico, Spain 
and India with the three industrial 
giants of the free world— the Unit- 
ed States, Great Britain and West 
Germany. The economic potential 
of other countries also was weighed. 

The study indicates that as the 
less developed countries establish 
new industries and diversify exist- 
ing ones many businesses in the 
United States and other older in- 
dustrial countries will find them- 
selves facing fresh challenges. 

Countries with a potentially 
large domestic market and access 
to necessary raw materials are tike 
ly to try to develop the whole 
range of manufactured goods now 
produced hy the major industrial 
powers. 

Tndia and Brazil seem deter- 
mined on this course; Japan has 
already followed it with a consid- 
erable degree of success. This may 
mean that some industrial exports 
from the United States and other 
major producing nations will be 
curbed as domestic production 
replaces imports. But such limi- 
tations should only occur in par- 
ticular cases, and then only for a 



limited time, for history demon- 
strates that the more complex an 
industrial economy becomes, the 
more voracious is its appetite for 
imports of manufactures. 

On the other hand, exports of 
manufactures from such countries 
are certain to increase and to be- 
come increasingly complex. Again, 
so long as total world demand is 
rising, there is no reason why this 
process should cause any wide- 
spread dislocation to industry in 
the developed nations. 

Countries without a large po- 
tential domestic market or rich 
natural resources, and wishing to 
export manufactured items, will 
probably emphasize specialized 
lines requiring a high labor con- 
tent. This is the obvious course for 
Hong Kong T which is now moving 
to a stage where— in addition to 
cheap, simple goods— it is begin- 
ning to produce goods requiring a 
high degree of finishing. 

The smaller nations of Africa 
and Asia are, however, still a good 
deal poorer than Hong Kong. Their 
industrial labor force is much less 
skillful; so the output of highly 
processed goods is as yet only a 
long-term aim. In the immediate 
future they are unlikely to be able 
to attempt more than the simpler 
types of manufacturing, using local 
raw materials where possible. Sev- 
eral may be expected to develop 
basic metal production. Others are 
likely to go in for such activities 
as food processing, canning, wood 
manufactures, and rubber goods. 
Most seem likely to set up and ex- 
pand in the field of textiles. 

In some cases this process may 
remove their need to import some 
manufactures, and in others it may 
lead to a narrow but deep penetra- 
tion of industrial markets overseas. 
Any harm which the industrializa- 
tion of the underdeveloped coun- 
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Small Hong Kong plant makes 
musical instruments for U. S. 



tries may do in industrial nations, 
painful though it may be to ind i - 
vidual companies, will be more 
than offset by the extra money that 
industrial growth will bring to the 
poorer lands. More significant in 
the long run is the additional dc- 
mand that industrialization will 
generate for the goods produced by 
America and other advanced coun- 
tries. 

Here's a close-up of the trade 
pattern taking shape between Ja- 
pan, India, Hong Kong, Mexico, 
Spain and the industrial Big 
Three: 

In 1960— the latest year for which 
fully comparable figures are avail- 
able—the Big Three's imports of 
manufactured goods from these five 
countries amounted to $1.8 billion. 
Nearly 60 per cent came from 
Japan. 

Three quarters of the total was 
taken by the U. S., and only seven 
per cent by West Germany. 

The largest imports by the 
Three, amounting to $1 billion, 
were in textiles, metals, and metal 
manufactures. Their imports of 
other manufactures reached a total 
of only $565 million. But the five 
countries accounted for a much 
greater proportion of the Big 
Three's import total in this cate- 



gory than they did in any of the 
others. In the case of the U. S. they 
accounted for 42 per cent of total 
imports, with Japan alone holding 
a 31 per cent share of the over-all 
amount. 

This last category includes items 
such as clothing, and footwear, as 
well as many other light manufac- 
tures where, because of the high 
labor content, the poorer countries 
often enjoy a considerable cost ad- 
vantage over their industrial com- 
petitors. 

Japan, most industrialized of the 
leas developed countries, outdis- 
tanced the others in the U. S, mar- 
ket in almost every category, in 
many cases, particularly in the 
heavy, technical sectors, the other 
four countries olTer no coinj^etition 
whatever to (he Japanese. 

Japan's lead over the other coun- 
tries in the U. S. market is least 
marked in textiles, and here In 
dia makes a strong showing. In 
I he important subgroup of fabrics 
other than cotton, India's exports 
of jute fabrics boosted its sales to 
l he U. S, above those of Japan. 
Again, while the U. S. buys a large 
amount of clothing from Japan 
($104 million worth in I960), its 
purchases from Hong Kong also 
are sizable ' S<>3 million in I960). 
The same holds true of the impor- 
tant group of miscellaneous light 
manufactures. 



If Japan has raced far ahead of 
the other four countries in the 
American market, Mexico and 
Spain have, in general, lagged be- 
hind. In 1960 Mexico's exports of 
rope put it into the lead in sales of 
special textiles, and it also took 
first place in exports of lead; but 
rope sales have been stagnating and 
lead sales have been falling rapidly. 
The only category where Spain took 
first place in 1960 was leather, and 
here U. S, imports from Spain 
amounted to only $1.5 million. 

The deep penetration which Ja- 
pan ha* made of (he American mar- 
ket does not hold true of its rela- 
tions with the United Kingdom. 
Preferential treatment and tradi- 
tional trade ties have combined to 
favor imports from the two Com 
monwealth countries, India and 
Hong Kong, More important, Ja- 
pan has been directly handicapped 
by the discriminatory restrictions 
Britain has placed against it. 

Apart from its important position 
as a supplier of textiles to Britain, 
India s only other important con- 
Iribution is leather, and here it is 
definitely losing ground Hong 
Kong, on the other hand has be- 
come a substantial supplier of cloth- 
ing* footwear, and other manufac- 
tures. In addition, several of Spain's 
manufactured goods have lately en- 
joyed considerable success on the 
British market. Such items include 



GLOBAL TRADE TRENDS 



Common Market countries con- 
tinue to set the pace among in- 
dustrialtzed nations, but Europe 
has not escaped the wave of un- 
certainty that sent Wall Street 
prices plunging . . . Labor short- 
ages threaten prrce stability in 
West Germany, Switzerland the 
Netherlands . „ , Political uncer- 
tainties darken economic prospects 
in East and Central Africa: but 
South Africa, with gold and ex- 
change reserves more than twice 
as high as a year ago, is benefit- 
ing from the flight into gold shares 
. i . Ghana has cleared up ambig- 
uities in its foreign investment leg- 
islation . ; . Activity in Australia is 



again mounting, but the govern- 
ment remains protective towards 
domestic industry , * . Watch for 
investment opportunities in Saudi 
Arabia; new taws are designed to 
foster national industries , . . 
India and Canada will be difficult 
markets for exporters in coming 
months, although Canadian pros- 
pects may brighten if Prime Min 
ister Oiefenbaker can hold the 
dollar . . . Brazil's cruzeiro con- 
tinues to slip and no firm direc- 
tion of the economy can be ex- 
pected in the present political 
situation . . . Japan aims at less 
headlong expansion this year and 
expects to import less. 



chemicals, textiles, clothing, lead 
and aluminum. Mexico hardly fig 
tires at all as a supplier to the 
United Kingdom. 

Although West Germany ranks 
about equal with Britain as an im- 
porter of manufactured goods, its 
imports from the five developing 
countries generally are much lower. 




Broad range of manufactured 
goods is produced in Japan 



This is partly due to the fact that 
Britain's imports of manufactures 
from the five ($843 million in 1960, 
compared with West Germany's im- 
ports of million) are swollen 
as a result of its special ties with 
India and Hong Kong. With one 
or two exceptions, these two coun 
tries have fared less well in the 
German market than in the British. 

Japan has done better in Ger- 
many than in Britain, though much 
less well than in the IL S., and less 
well than is justified by purely 
commercial considerations. It leads 
in the supply of textiles, but West 
Germany's imports of these from 
Japan amounted to only SM mil- 
lion in I960, The only outstanding 
item where Japan clearly ex peri 
ences no competition from the other 
four is scientific, optical and meas- 
uring instruments. 

Mexico also has done better in 
West Germany than in Britain, 
mainly because* of its sales of silver 
and platinum Spain recorded its 
best results in iron and steel. 

While manufactured goods which 
the U. S., Britain and West Ger- 
many import from the* five less 
developed countries are relatively 
small in volume, in several in 
stances they have been growing ex- 
tremely fast. 

Items which have shot up in 
recent years include organic chem- 
icals, miscellaneous chemical ma- 
terials, textile Vfjrn and thread, cot- 
ton fabrics, made up textiles, cloth- 
ing, iron and steel, and electrical 
machinery, apparatus and appli- 
ances. END 
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how to 
sell more 
effectively 
in new 
construction 



Help your salesmen concentrate on 
their ripest prospects, and help 
yourself measure their performance 
more accurately . . * with Dodge 
marketing services. Dodge Reports 
alert your salesmen in advance to 
only the new construction selling 
opportunities you want them to go 
after. And Dodge Construction Sta- 
tistics reflect your true sales poten- 
tial territory by territory. Dodge 
marketing services help you sys- 
tematically increase your market 
penetration. They can be tailored to 
help you effectively sell your speci- 
fic products to just the segments of 
new construction 
that represent your sales ~~lk 
market. Send for 
your fret copy of 
this brochure 
today. 




DODGE 
REPORTS and 
CONSTRUCTION 

statistics; 

F. W. Dodge Corporation 
1 1 9 W. 40t!> St, New York T8. N, Y 

Please let me have your booklet 
"How to Improve Sales Effec- 
tiveness in the New Construction 
Market" outlining how Dodge marketing 
services can make a major contribution to 
the growth and earnings of my firm. 
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SOLDIERS LEARN 

continued from page 46 

the Hungarian police to be slaugh- 
tered by their countrymen. 

In November, Imre Nagy, who 
was a communist, but an Hungarian 
communist, speaking as Prime Min- 
ister, declares Hungary neutral as 
between Russia and the West. The 
Russians hesitate. The Hungarians 
celebrate. 

But hesitation and celebration 
end soon. 

An entire Russian army invades 
Hungary and crushes the revolt. 
Nagy visits the Russians, under a 
flag of truce, to discuss surrender 
terms. In 1958, his execution is 
announced. 

As in many other countries, the 
Cuban peasants rarely owned the 
land they worked so hard to till. 
For the urban masses, life in city 
slums was also depressing. Filth 
and disease flourished. 

Yet most of these poorer Cubans, 
the proletariat of Mane, suffered 
their lot almost as if they were un- 
aware that there was another way 
to live. 

When Fidel Castro is ready to 
come out of the Sierra Maestra, his 
support is based not on the poor, 
but on the middle class. 

Ironically, it is the knowledgeable 
who form the advance guard of the 
revolution. 

But when the Pied Piper seeks to 
broaden his support and sounds the 
call for bread and peace, the poor 
are there to listen. 

Many believe. Few doubt. The 
revolution is a success. 

Castro's brother, Raul, is already 
a self-proclaimed communist; his 
close associate, Che Guevara, had 
participated in the unsuccessful 
revolution in Guatemala. But in the 
enthusiasm of the revolution, few 
Cubans t even in the middle class, 
believe that Castro will ever turn 
communist. 

At first he promises to have 
free elections. He acknowledges 
many of the traditional rights of 
citizens and the established institu- 
tions of government. But the elec- 
tions never take place and the 
government quickly becomes an in- 
strument of coercion The* take-over 
is a success. 

Berlin, 1961. Our road has al- 
most reached the present. Why 
have the Russians built this wall? 
Why are all Ber liners denied the 
right guaranteed them under inter- 
national agreements to pass freely 
from zone to zone within Berlin? 
The communist explanation is sim- 



plicity itself. According to them, 
West Berlin was a base for intrigue 
and imperialist assaults on East 
Berlin and East Germany, where a 
man has a chance to enjoy the finer 
things in life. 

No one can be sure of the real 
reason. But, prior to the erection of 
the wall, anyone who could get into 
East Germany could reach West 
Berlin if his feet held out. And 
many did. 

Once in West Berlin, you are 
outside the iron curtain. 

The free passage of people be- 
tween East and West Berlin was 
the only physical gap in the iron 
curtain so the Russians sealed it. 

And the wall remains. It stands 
in Berlin today. It stands and will 




stand wherever the road of world 
communism leads. Someday— ac- 
cording to its builders— it will sur- 
round not merely the world, hut 
the moon, the stars, outer space, 
the universe. 

Their objective is clear, and so 
is ours. They intend to put the 
world on their road. 

We intend that the world shall 
be free— each man, and each coun- 
try, to choose the road that suits 
him best. 

To achieve our objective, we need, 
above all, to understand. Each new 
threat must be met. Force with 
force, as in Korea. Threatened mil- 
itary action with military aid, as 
in Greece* and Turkey. 

Exploitation of economic weak- 
ness with economic aid and cooper- 
ation of the sort that has helped 
keep Western Europe independent. 

The choice is not "Red or dead." 
The choice lies between wisdom 
and ignorance, bravery and cow- 
ardice, freedom and slavery. END 

REPRINTS of "Soldiers Learn How 
Communism Spreads' 1 may be ob- 
tained for 15 cents a copy or $9.00 
per 100 post f Kt id from Nation's 
Business, 1615 H St.. N. W. y Wash* 
tngton 6\ D. C, Please enclose 
remittance. 
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nation's business editors report on: Manpower migration 



Workers are on the move in many parts of the world. 

Their migrations could have important long-range effects on this nation's 
economy and your business. 

Rapid growth of industry in Western Europe, Latin America, other areas is 
spurring global search for jobs that is bringing down old barriers to the free 
interchange of people. 

In the Common Market the barriers already have been lowered. Workers from 
Italy, often hard-pressed to find employment, stream into West Germany and 
Holland, where there are scarcities of manpower. 

An estimated 200,000 are entering West Germany each year from Italy, Spain, 
other countries to take jobs. Some do seasonal work, return to their homelands; 
others stay. 

U. S., Canada, France, and Australia are other major importers of workers. 

* «e * 

Pressure for greater immigration into the United States is mounting. 

It's part of the economic change being felt worldwide. 

Since 1952 some 2.5 million immigrants have entered the U. S. Many came 
fleeing communist tyranny. Others came looking for better livelihoods. Whatever 
their reasons, they make a significant impact. 

Census Bureau says influx accounts for 10 per cent of our annual net 
population increase. 

* # * 

Immigration into U. S. is controlled by law which specifies how many may 
enter each year from various countries. 

Now Congress is beginning to wonder if law needs updating. Scores of 
bills in congressional hopper would change it. This month a House 
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special letter : Manpower migration 



subcommittee will begin study of impact of country-to-country migration 
on the economies of sending and receiving nations— with special emphasis 
on what this means to America. 

Issue could become hotter in Congress next year, when hearings will be resumed. 

* * * 

In spotlight is Walter-McCarran Act of '52, often criticized by some as too 
restrictive, by others as too lenient. 

Rep, Francis E. Walter, Pennsylvania Democrat, one of Act s authors, says 
time has come to analyze American's immigration problems in depth. He initiated 
new study, wants to determine if Congress should change the law. 

Study will bring many experts to Capito! Hilt — population specialists, 

economists, university professors, government authorities on labor force. 

* # * 

Some aims of the inquiry: 

► To assess current, prospective population make-up of the U. S. 

► To determine nation's ability to absorb greater numbers of immigrants, 

► To pinpoint relationship between growth of our population, challenges 
posed by automation, unemployment and partial employment, and the 
continuing shift of people from rural to city areas. 

► To examine economic health of countries importing and exporting workers. 
(What effect does out-migration have, for example, in improving the 

economic health of a country with a labor surplus?) 

* * * 

To keep discussion of manpower migration and possible immigration law 
changes in focus, you'll find it useful to remember a few facts. 

Unemployment in U. S. hit 5.5 per cent of labor force in June, no real 
improvement shown since early this year. It has fallen below five per cent 
only once since October 1957. 

Question: Would more liberal immigration policy aggravate unemployment? 

LL S. already has problem of encouraging workers to go where jobs are, to 
retrain for new jobs in instances where technology or market forces have 
cut back demand for some types of employment. 
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Ever try going in these two directions at once? Don't. 



TURN RIGHT and stay on the main road. 
Your first concerns are there. 80 are your 
company's primary objectives* 

Turn left and you're up to your ears in 
the trucking business -do-it-yourself variety. 
That means problems (and COSTS) you 
never had before. Trucking salaries and 
maintenance. Route and rate and schedul- 
ing snarls. Trucking taxes, tolls, regulations, 
and labor problems. Vital expansion plans 
locked up tight. 



Remember- transportation is a recog- 
nized business in itself, intricate, time- 
consuming. Best left to the experts who op- 
erate America's for-hire motor common car- 
rier fleets and facilities. Their services are 
available whenever you need them and as 
custom tailored as you may require. 

You want all the /ads y ou can get to help 
you make the right decision. Write us and 
we'll have them on your desk promptly. 




Count on Ihc highway common carrier . . , mainstay of modern (ram port 
REGULAR COMMON CARRIER CONFERENCE 

of the American Trucking Associations, Inc. * 1616 P Street, N.W, t Washington 6, D.C. 



Are you working 
too hard? 



Job addiction can be avoided if its symptoms 
are spotted early. Here are signs to look for 



A young branch manageb of a national firm 
not long ago confided to a friend that he faced the 
most important decision of his life. He was being con- 
sidered for a vice president's desk in the home office. 
This meant he would be a strong contender for the 
presidency in 10 or 15 years. 

"What's the problem?" asked the friend. "Con- 
gratulations. 1 * 

"It's just this/' said the branch manager, "I don't 
know how hard I want to work." 

Few men facing this decision would have been so 
candid. 

In most business circles even to ask the question 
would be considered an admission of weakness or lack 
of character. Many men would act without even 
being aware that they had made a choice. Yet, in this 
unconscious way. a great many mistakes are made- 
There is no easy road to a well-rounded life. Every 
man must decide for himself how much of each of 
life's ingredients suits his taste. 

How much you should work has far-reaching effects 




Work addict 



on all areas of your life. One need not doubt the 
merits of ambition and industry to ask: 

► Is it possible to work too hard? 

► How does one know if he is suffering from work 
addiction? 

► How can it be avoided? 

Usually when a man confesses he works too hard, 
he is secretly boasting, but often it is the truth. All 
of us recognize the value of work. There is no doubt 
that, it is a magic key. Success at whatever you un- 
dertake is earned by industry and sacrifice. 

Not all hard workers succeed, but all men who 
succeed are hard workers. However, in some cases 
their willingness to work reaches proportions that can 
only be called abnormal. They become work addicts. 
Although they may be financially successful, they 
lead basically unhappy lives. 

Can you work too hard? 

Many men suffer from self-imposed overwork. We 
are not talking now about people who are weak phys- 
ically or limited in capacity. We are concerned with 
the men who never slow down. 

An actual case will illustrate a common problem: 
A well-to-do banker reached retirement age and 
looked forward with considerable pleasure to the lime 
he could spend each day in pure enjoyment. Mostly 
he wanted to garden and fish t long his favorite 
pastimes. For the first month or two things went well, 
and then trouble began. He was not bored and he 
didn't feel useless, but to his amazement he discov- 
ered that he and his wife did not get along. They 
quarreled far too much and seemed to have little in 
common. Things became progressively worse and fi- 
nally their marriage ended in divorce. 

It was only after he retired that the banker really 
lived with his wife. Their earlier years had been filled 
with banking or children. They lived in the same 
house but never really got to know one another. No 
mutual interests developed other than the children: 
and now the children were gone. For 40 years the 
marriage had been shelved, and its assets had dwin- 
dled. The banker never would have dreamed of neg- 
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Iccting his investment portfolio that long, but he 
thought a marriage took care of itself. While he be- 
came a success in his field, he was a failure in the 
over all task of life. Ironically, he had felt he was 
working for his family. 

When something becomes an end in itself and as- 
sumes incontestable precedence over other considera- 
tions, it has become a liability. 

In his business, the executive knows this. The twin 
monsters Too Little and Too Much stalk every de- 
cision on allocation of funds. Excesses in one de- 
partment rob another. There are only 100 cents in 
every dollar. 

An enterprise thrives on work as a fire thrives on 
coal. But in the business of life, time spent at work 
must be taken from another account and the danger 
of imbalance is ever present 

Work is only one of the departments of a well- 
balanced life. Other sources of satisfaction are family, 
community, recreation, religion and health. 

Arm you a work addict? 

In failing to make a conscious decision about how 
to spend their time, some people fall into the trap of 
assuming any time not spent working is wasted. They 
are comfortable only on the job. Sundays make them 
nervous. Vacations seem too long. The children are 
too noisy. They spend more and more time at the 
office. 

One doctor recently took his first full two weeks' 
vacation in ten years. No one needed it more. An 
extremely devoted physician, he not only worked the 
usual long hours of his colleagues but also gave up 
most of his lunch periods. A candy bar between pa- 
tients tided him over from breakfast to dinner. But 
after ten years of this routine, he was exhausted. He 
knew, as some men don*t, that his body could not 
bear the strain indefinitely. So he forced himself, 
with the help of his wife and friends, to take a vaca- 
tion. 

By the time they left for the lake, he was as en- 
thusiastic as the kids. But his pleasure was short. 
The vacation was a total failure. After one week of 
pacing the floor, he went back to work and picked up 
the old routine. He could not tolerate the vacuum of 
relaxation. It made him feel useless. It was clear that 
hard work actually protected him from deep- rooted 
feelings of worthlessness. 

The problem is not unlike the addiction to alcohol. 
The exact point where social drinking gives way to 
problem drinking and where problem drinking 
changes to alcoholism is difficult to define. Yet it is 
there, and it is important. 

If you can't relax on Sundays; if you don't enjoy 
vacations; if you hate to leave the office to go home, 
you may be on the road. If you feel under constant 
pressure, yet do as much as anyone else, then you're 
stepping over the line. Don't expect to recognize it 
easily. Ask such a person and he will say that things 
simply have to be done; if he doesn't do them, no one 
else will He says he would prefer to loaf, but he 
always finds something to do in a lull. The fact is, 
he has to keep busy. 

Of all the excuses marshaled in defense of this kind 
of behavior <and defended it muat be because of 
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broken appointments, cold dinners and forgotten so- 
cial obligations), the need to meet competition is the 
hardest to counter. Often, however, this serves only 
as a disguise for a hidden work compulsion. Because 
competition is important, it is easy to use it as an 
excuse, 

Can overwork be avoided? 

Some men cannot change, but the man who is suc- 
cessful in the job of life learns how to compete when 
competition is appropriate and how to relax when 
the pressure is off. It has been said that President 
Lincoln could relax evm whik- lislening to someone 
present his case. It was so noticeable one person 
thought Mr, Lincoln had gone to sleep, 

A few years back a college boy became enmeshed 
in a problem similar to that confronting the busy ex- 
ecutive. A perfectionist, he was not satisfied with 
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WORKING TOO HARD? continued 



second-best performance from himself. The longer he 
stayed in college, the more he developed an unbroken 
record of excellent work. This had the effect of in- 
creasing the pressure. Within two years he was work- 
ing seven days a week. If he had time to spare he 
went over his papers a second time to improve their 
quality His grades kept going up, and so did his 
nervous tension. Had he not recognized the dilemma 
in time he would soon have been on a psychoanalyst's 
couch. But he saw what was coming and he found 
a solution. 

Beginning in his junior year he decided to take one 
day a week off from his studies. On Sundays he 
would play tennis, golf, go to church, date, read a 
novel, write letters or just sleep if he felt like it— any- 
thing but do school work. 

It was a big order, but he followed through. For 
the first several weeks, he found himself sitting 
around thinking about school and wishing he could 
go ahead with future assignments. 

The habit was stubborn, but within three months 
a new one was beginning to form. Within a year, 
Sundays became an oasis in a desert of printed 
words. He developed a hobby of painting and his 
general outlook improved tremendously. Further- 
more, he found that he got just about as much done 
in six days as he formerly did in seven— enough, any- 
way, that upon graduation he was elected to Phi Beta 
Kappa. 

Unfortunately, some men must come close to seri- 
ous trouble before they are able to make such a 
change. The public relations executive of an inter- 
national oil firm, for example, found himself revolv- 
ing with ever-increasing speed in a circle of dimin- 
ishing diameter. The pressure became greater and 
greater. 

Something had to give. Eventually he developed 
an ah o<t fatal ulcer. After emergency treatment, his 





How much of each? 



physician finally gave him specific orders to relax. 

"How can you force yourself to relax?** he asked. 
4 4 I'm tense even when I read the newspaper." 

"YouVe got to work hard at it," replied the doctor, 
apparently not seeing the contradiction in his words. 

It was not until he had a series of talks with his 
minister that the executive came to realize that ex- 
cessive work was his way of keeping up with the 
Joneses. 

When he became fully aware of what he was doing, 
he could see that part of bis effort was unnecessary. 
He was a valuable worker and did a good job. He 
could allow himself to relax occasionally. So he began 
to concentrate on fishing, sometimes traveling to dis- 
tant lakes and streams. He was surprised at the en- 
joyment he had been missing and his improvement 
was rapid. He is still head of his department and the 
chances are he will continue to be for a long time. 

The principle of relaxation is important, and it 
walks hand-in-hand with the principle of delegated 
responsibility. 

More work can be accomplished with the same 
effort if the businessman will confine himself to the 
job of managing his subordinates rather than doing 
their work for them. 

A former executive vice president of one of the 
country's largest variety chains put the matter suc- 
cinctly when he advised a new man, "Never do any- 
thing you can get someone else to do for you." Not 
only does this develop the latent potential in each 
subordinate, but it also helps free the executive from 
details. 

You cannot create more hours in the day; your 
only choice is how you will spend them. The decision 
should be made with care and deliberation, not left 
to the hazards of chance. 

-DR. H. E. WHKKLKR, psychologist 

REPRINTS of "Are You Working Too Hard?" may 
be obtained for 15 cents a copy or $9.00 per 100 
postfxud from Nation $ Business, 1615 11 St., N. W. % 
Washington 6, D. C. Please enclose remittance. 
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CONFIDENCE 

continued from page 35 



Do you think companies are being 
driven to invest in overseas manu- 
facturing because of high wages in 
this country? 

Yes, I think so. It largely de- 
pends on the industry and particu- 
larly the product line. If you are 
in a proprietary position you would 
have no problem because, even 
with increased labor costs, you are 
able to increase your prices. But 
when you are in a highly competi- 
tive industry, particularly with for- 
eign manufacturers, your costs go 
up but you can't raise your prices 
and remain competitive. So there is 
a real squeeze on profits. Many 
such industries are being forced 
overseas, taking jobs out of the 
United States into foreign countries, 

A number of manufacturers have 
gone overseas and are importing 
substantia] amounts of equipmeni 
back to the United States for 
distribution. They are taking ad- 
vantage of labor rates which are 
about 25 to 30 per cent of 
what they are in this country 
And productivity abroad is just as 
good, if not better, in certain areas. 

How is your own business doing? 

Our sales are running ahead of 
last year by about ID |x*r cent. We 
had earnings per share of 16 cents 
in 1961. In our fiscal year which 
has just ended we had a substantial 
increase. We are projecting a fur- 
ther rise for the year ahead. 

Do you think business in general will 
follow the pattern of your company? 

I don't believe that business in 
general is following that pattern. 
Our pattern has been established 
by the changes we have made in 
our operations. Now we are looking 
for products or developing products 
that will have higher profit margins 
and getting away from the conven- 
tional high labor content products 
of our industry. 

Do you think the stock market is 
forecasting a business slump? 

According to some studies, the 
stuck market tends to lead general 
business turns by six to nine 
months. But I don't think what's 
happening now is really indicative 
of what is going to happen in six 
to nine months. 

You think that, rather than forecast* 
ing the future, it is reflecting things 
that happened in the past? 



That is part of it. yes. I think 
we're seeing an adjustment. 

Is there a chance the stock market 
situation might have a serious im- 
pact on consumer buying? 

It could, particularly whin* 
smaller investors start taking a 
beating. 

The stock market is perhaps re- 
flecting the future less than it has 
at other times. But these gyrations 
are serious because they could lead 
to a serious lack of confidence in 
the economy. 

Do you think a business recession 
is developing? 

I think we can talk too much 
about a recession. We can convince 
ourselves that something is going 
wrong with the economy. If the fear 
becomes widespread then people he 
gin to retrench. If it reaches a 
point where they stop spending, 
then you are bound to get a down- 
ward curve in business 

Actually I think we can prob- 
ably talk ourselves out of a h < <• 
sion as quickly as we can talk our- 
selves into one. 

You talk with many corporate execu- 
tives. How would you sum up their 
attitudes about business? 

The feeling of most businessmen 
today is one of optimism. We are 
and wilt continue to move ahead, 
to grow and expand, to do every- 
thing that will lead to further 
progress. We are assuming the same 
progressive and aggressive role that 
enabled business and industry to 
make this country the great world 
leader it is today. We face the 
future with optimistic expectations. 

The executives I talk with are 
all optimistic. END 
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"YOU CAN 
HELP MEET 
THE COMMUNIST 
CHALLENGE" 



wan although called a cold war, is real. 



tt is a war between two functional philosophies— a war 
our American way of life and Soviet Russia's way of life. 

It is a war which we must win, unless we are willing to lose 
everything — which, of course, we are not. 

People in your community want to know exactly what they 
can do about it— what they can do to help win. 

You can answer this question for them by showing them the 
National Chamber's new slide presentation, "you can help 

MEET THE COMMUNIST CHALLENGE.*' 

This presentation consists of 27 color slides (35 mm) and a 
i ape-recorded narration by Arch N. Booth, Executive Vice 
President of the National Chamber, originator of the idea of 
the presentation, (Or, if you prefer, you can do your own 
narrating; we will provide the script.) 

This presentation shows the individual American citizen what 
he can do— in business, in the schools and in the home — to 
help win the cold war. It is specific, clear, convincing. 

People who see "you can help meet the communist 
challenge" seem to like it. They appreciate getting the 
information it brings them. 

The price of the 27 color slides is $8.50. The tape recording 
is $5. A single copy of the script is free. 

Use the order form to send for whaLever of these materials you 
would like to have. You take no chances. If what you buy is 
not up to your expectations after you have reviewed it, 
your money will be refunded. 

CHAMBER OF COMMERCE OF THE UNITED STATES • WASHINGTON 6, DC 



CHAMBER OF COMMERCE OF THE UNITED STATES * WASHINGTON fv l>< 
Please send me 

jsets of 27 color slides (35 mm), "How You Can Help 

Meet ihe Communist Challenge," at SK.50 a set .$ 
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WELFARE SYSTEM 

continued from page 39 

railroad welfare program. The gen- 
erous unemployment compensation 
program for railroad workers—for 
which the railroads* but not their 
employes, pay taxes— is plunging 
deeper and deeper into the red. 

This is so even though the rail- 
roads are paying a higher payroll 
tax rate to finance jobless pay than 
are most other employers. Three 
years ago Congress sharply liber- 
alized jobless pay ffir railroad 
workers, setting the rate at $51 a 
week for all workers earning $80.50 
or more weekly and specifying 
that the benefits must be paid for 
52 weeks to every worker with 15 
years or more service. 

Borrowing from Peter to pay 
Paul, Congress authorized the un- 
employment compensation fund to 
borrow from the railroad retire 
ment fund when necessary to keep 
checks going to jobless claimants. 
As of May 31, 1962, the unem- 
ployment compensation fund was 
in hock by $276 million to the al- 
ready unsound railroad retirement 
fund. 

When- it raised jobless pay in 
1959, Congress brushed aside pleas 



from railroads that it partly offset 
the higher costs by eliminating 
some existing inequities. The rail- 
roads urged in vain that unem- 
ployment compensation be denied 
to employes who are discharged or 
suspended, who voluntarily quit 
their jobs, or who go on strike 
against their employer. 

Congress refused the railroads' 
request. Some members stated that 
Congress had no moral right to 
abrogate long-standing benefits and 
that money in the unemployment 
compensation fund really belonged 
to the railroad workers, even 
though their employers had paid it. 

Thomas M. Heaty, manage- 
ment's representative on the Rail- 
road Retirement Board, says that 
Congress* derision enabled 34,000 
persons to draw about $20,000,000 
in unjustified benefits in the year 
ended June 30, 1961. 

In a speech to railroad account- 
ants, Mr Healy noted that net rail- 
way operating income had declined 
from $1.1 billion in 1956 to $538,- 
000,000 in lf)6.l. A contributing 
cause, he said, was that Congress 
expanded benefits in 1956 and 1959. 
ignoring the appraisal provided b\ 
railroad management of the prob- 
lems facing the industry. 

"In a nutshell," he said, "the 
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sad story is that the caution signals 
were run over by liberalizing 
amendments." 

The railroad industry is the only 
one for which Congress dictates the 
level of unemployment compensa- 
tion benefits and taxes. All other 
programs are state -opera ted; and 
generally their tax and benefit 
schedules are considerably lower 
Limn that of the railroad industry 

A top objective of afl-Cio is to 
establish federal standards for un- 
employment compensation which 
the states must meet. 

In accordance with a 1960 presi- 
dential campaign pledge. President 
Kennedy has submitted a bill for 
federal unemployment compensa 
tion standards, but no action is ex- 
pected this year. Such legislation 
has been bottled up for several 
years in the House Ways and Means 
Committee. This is the same Com- 
mi t tee which 1ms jurisdiction over 
the King- Anderson health care bill. 

One reason every Congress likes 
to liberalize social security and rail 
road retirement programs is that 
they hold out the promise of some- 
thing for nothing for many elderly 
voters and something for very lit 
tie for most employes who are Hear- 
ing retirement age. 

The full taxes necessary to pay 
for the existing level of benefits 
have not yet been applied to any 
worker. 

What you pay 

Here are the maximum amounts 
of retirement taxes which employes 
must pay under existing law if they 
earn as much as $4,800 in jobs cov- 
ered by social security or $400 
monthly in the case of railroad 
workers i employers must match 
these amounts ) : 

Year of Social Railroad 

payment Security Retirement 
1946 $ 30.00 $126.00 

1958 94.50 262.50 

This year 150.00 348.00 
196.1 174.00 348.00 

1965 174.00 390.00 

1966 198.00 414.00 
1968 222.00 438.00 
Two dangers always have been 

inherent in both retirement sys- 
tems: 

1. That the point might be reached 
where the taxes required to be paid 
by new employes entering the 
work fore* 1 would, on the average, 
exceed the cost of benefits to which 
the system entitles them. 

2. That, despite a high level of tax 
a tion. the system might develop a 
serious actuarial deficit. 

The first peril point is fast ap- 
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proaching for the railroad retire- 
ment system, the second already 
afflicts it. According to the Railroad 
Retirement Board's latest report to 
the White House, the average cost 
of benefits for a new worker enter- 
ing the system is estimated at 8.94 
per cent of his taxable pay. But 
I he tax is scheduled to rise, under 
existing law, to 9.125 per cent on 
Jan. Ij 1968. 

A similar situation will develop 
even earlier than 1968 for young 
self-employed workers coming into 
the social security system. The 
self-employed pay a tax rate about 
50 per cent higher than employes. 
Their rate by 1968 is scheduled to 
climb to 6.9 per cent, compared 
with 4.625 per cent for employes. 
There has been no official announce- 
ment of the present average cost of 
benefits for a new entrant into the 
social security system, but il ap- 
parently is not much above live per 
cent of taxable payroll. 

To illustrate what this means, let 
us take the case of a 25-year-old 
worker who gets a railroad job on 
Jan. 1. \ms, after the last (if the 
Lix boosts now scheduled has taken 
effect. For simplicity's sake, we will 
make some assumptions which are 
not very likely to hold true: that 
present taxes and benefits have not 
been altered by new legislation; that 
the worker's starling salary is $400 
per month and never varies from 
that for 40 years. According to the 
present calculations of the Railroad 
Retirement Board, he and all the 
railroad workers hired after him 
will be paying more into the rail- 
road retirement fund than their 
benefits, on an average, will cost 
the fund. 

All of the fund's other income— 
the taxes being paid by his em- 
ployer, the interest on the fund's 
money— will be needed to pay bene- 
fits for workers scheduled to pre- 
cede him on the benefit roils. 

In papers submitted to the 1959 
meeting of the Society of Actuaries 
Hie question was debated as to 
whether this would produce a pro- 
test from the worker. 

Robert J. Myers t chief actuary 
of the Social Security Administra- 
tion, pointed out that many em- 
ployes do not know how much they 
are paying in social security taxes 
because they are deducted from 
their pay. He did not think there 
would be many rases win a* 
workers, under conditions of a 
high tax rate, would "go to the 
trouble ol making actuarial cal 
dilation to determine whether 
they are getting their money's 
worth, taking into account, at least 
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WELFARE SYSTEM 

continued 

alternatively, the employer contri- 
butions." 

Mr, Myers conceded that the re- 
action might be different from self- 
employed persons covered by the 
social security program, who must 
pay a higher tax, in one lump sum, 
out of their own pockets. 

A, M. N lessen, actuary for the 
Railroad Retirement Board, thought 
that even if a worker s payroll tax 
equaled the cost to the fund of his 
benefit, the system still would pro- 
vide the worker with a lower-cost 
annuity than he could buy pri- 
vately. 

Furthermore, he said, even if the 
cost to the worker were tbe same, 
"it might well be argued" that em- 
ployes would lie "better off under 
compulsory coverage." His argu- 
ment was that workers might not 
buy coverage if it were voluntary. 

Returning to the case of the 25- 
year-old worker, and our set of cir- 
cumstances. 40 years have passed. 
He now is 65. He retires from his 
railroad job, and with his wife 
draws a retirement pay of $404,30 
a month. This is tax-free. His take- 
home pay as a worker was consider- 
ably less. After deductions of $36,5(1 
for railroad retirement taxes and 
$52 for Federal income taxes (tak- 
ing the standard 10 per cent de- 
duction) he netted only $311.50. 
After retirement, he is better off by 
$92.80, not even counting the sav- 
ings on union dues and carfare and 
lunches away from home. 

To keep the railroad retirement 
program afloat, Congress is prac- 
tically certain to boost the tax rate 
or the $400 tax base, or both. To 
hold the tax bite to a minimum, the 
lawmakers undoubtedly will try to 
find some way to channel Treasury 
money into the railroad retirement 
fund. They could force the Treas- 
ury to pay higher interest on the 
government bonds in which retire- 
ment funds are invested, as sug- 
gested by the Board; or, the law- 
makers may consider allowing 
employes to take income tax de- 
ductions on retirement taxes, a pro 
posal which the railroad unions 
tried unsuccessfully to get Congress 
to couple with the most recent 
increase voted in their retirement 
taxes. 

In the meantime, the lawmakers 
are hoping the unpleasant problem 
wall go away, and the Board's re- 
port has been greeted with a lengthy 
silence front the White House. 

— Vincent J. Burke 
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DO YOU HAVE THIS MAN'S 
BUSINESS PROBLEM? 



"Our operations are so 
spread out we've lost 
control of them 9 

Solution: use Long Distance 
to coordinate your operations! 

With 20,000 salespeople doing business in 50 
states, Sarah Coventry, Inc., of Newark, N.Y., 
has turned to the telephone to keep its sales 
activities integrated. 

The firm uses Long Distance regularly to 
check and process orders for its costume jewelry. 
Telephone calls launch special promotions and 
help the home office keep in close touch with 
area managers and field personnel. Telephone 
costs are running less than l F , of sales. 

Many business problems are really communica- 
tions problems. And they can be solved by effective 
use of Bell System services: voice . • . written . . . 
or data. Talk with one of our Communications 
Consultants about them. Just call your Bell 
Telephone Business Office. 



BELL TELEPHONE SYSTEM 
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Solve business problems with communications 





TIME 
TO BLOW 

THE 
WHISTLE 



A nation with a background of sportsmanship, we set stringent 
rules for our competitors. We want a clean , hard effort but, once 
the issue is decided, we expect humility from the winner and at 
least a show of grace from the loser. We prefer that whatever dis 
plays of elation or disappointment are unavoidable should be re- 
served for the dressing room. 

Our custom requires tennis players to jump the net and losing 
coaches to cross the field to shake hands with their triumphant 
opponents. We expect the referee to know the rules and enforce 
them without bias. 

We extend these expectations of good conduct to our social, eco- 
nomic and political life. We avoid the poor loser at the bridge table. 
We pass laws to insure that business competition shall be fair but 
tough. We expect defeated political candidates to wire congratula- 
tions to the winner and acknowledge an adverse vote as an expres- 
sion of public wisdom. 

Such examples are especially important now when we are urging 
a revived spirit of competition and physical fitness for our youth. 

In economics and politics these examples have not always been 
forthcoming. We have seen public tantrums and unsportsmanlike 
conduct in unexpected places. 

There have been efforts to change the rules in the middle of the 
game and bad-tempered enforcement of rules that nobody knew 
existed. In some cases the referee has picked up the ball and run 
with it. We have heard losers in a fair competition lament that "the 
country has suffered a staggering setback" when all that seemed 
to have happened was rejection of a doubtful idea. 

It is not too surprising that the game isn't going well or that 
ply vers and spectators and officials are confused. 

This confusion could be most quickly ended by adopting one 
more innovation: Officials could blow the whistle on themselves. 
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YARD WAREHOUSING ON UN PAVED SURFACES is entirely practical with fork 
lifts on International industrial tractors. Pneumatic tires, single or dual, provide 
flotation for loads ranging from 4,000 to 6,000 pounds with choice of three power 
sizes. Only International provides such a wide range of tractor sizes and equipment 
to serve the needs of all industrial tractor users, through the Nation's largest network 
of dealers for sales and service, For full line catalog, write International Harvester 
Company, Dept. BN-7, P. O. Box 7333, Chicago 80, Illinois. 



another fine car finish 
made with aluminum pigments 



"-Jim 




Cook's aluminum enamel on the incomparable Lincoln-Continental 



Say Lincoln-Continental, and most people think of some- 
thing quietly special in motorcars. A head-turner, yes, 
but unobtrusive — even to its quiet gleam. 

The smart metallic finish on this Lincoln-Continental 
convertible is one of the super auto enamels made with 
Alcoa' Aluminum Pigments by Cook Paint & Varnish 
Company. Showroom appearance will last indefinitely. 

The Lincoln-Mercury Division of Ford Motor Com- 
pany uses Cook's Aluminum Enamel for its beauty, dura- 
bility and strict conformance to Lincoln-Continental's 
rigid quality specifications. It's a remarkably hard finish 

^ALCOA ALUMINUM 




PIGMENTS, PASTES & POWDERS 



. 9 . and the fine aluminum particles lend depth and 
shimmering luster, 

Alcoa does not make paint, but paint manufac- 
turers, working with Alcoa Aluminum Pigments, have 
dc\ eloped a wide range of metallic finishes that build 
sales for a variety of products. The coupon will bring 
you more information about aluminum product finishes, 
paints and roof coatings. 



Aluminum Company of America 

1744 H Alcoa Building. Pittsburgh 19. Pa. 

Please send your free booklets: 

□ Painting With Aluminum In Color 

□ Aluminum Roof Coatings Make Time Stand Still 

Name 

Company 

Add ress_ 



Entertainment at Its Best . . . ALCOA PREMIERE 
with Fred Astaire as Host . . , Tuesday Evenings, ABC-TV 



I City. 
I 



Zone State 



